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THE FLAW IN THE DIAMOND. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 

“Miss Arlingcourt’s Will,” “ Leaves of Fate,” 4c., &c. 
> — 
CHAPTER XIII. 


_ABIATHA Broap’s home was a very quiet and 
simple one ; but to this young girl, sickened and dis- 
tressed by a life of splendid fraud, it seemed a haven 
of peace and joy. She went over the plainly-fur- 
nished rooms, the next morning, accompanied by the 
Quaker, and at everyone darted to the windows with 
an exclamation of admiration and pleasure. 

“Ah! what does it matter what you put inside 
your house, sir? It is the picture without which 
must outweigh all other attractions. What lovely 
views on all sides! That valley below is perfectly 
irresistible, I am singularly attracted towards it ; 

d the towers and gables of those grand houses are 
‘ike the glimpses of a fairy city to a dreaming child. 
I wonder what wild fancy it is that seems to assure 
ne I shall find some magical gift here ?” 

“Heaven send it may prove true,” answered 
Abiatha. “Thou at least shalt find rest and honest 
peacefulness here. Shalt thou be afraid to stay here 
‘fter it becomes like home, though I leave thee 
pc ? I have business that sometimes calls me 

ay. : 

“I have but one fear. So that I am secure from 
‘heir pursuit I shall be brave and contented,” replied 
the. “T shall have plenty of occupation besides. I 
nust try to do something for myself, and not be too 
heavy a burden on your goodness.” 

I was thinking about clothing. Thon wilt need 

‘0 have some made atonce. Would it grieve thee to 
wear 8 Friend’s garb? I think it would be an addi- 
tional security, as well as more suitable to thy life 

‘re in my house.” 

. Ihave no objection, I am sure. I have hated 
= finery which they have compelled me to wear to 

‘ep up some of their wicked appearances of 
grandeur, and these soft neutral colours will bea 
telreshing relief. Let it be so, by all means, only I 
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[FROST'S MOVEMENTS WATCHED. | 


am afraid I shall not remember to speak as I 
ought.” 

“Thou canst soon learn. I will send down such 
oe as will be needful, and ask one good woman, 

elissa Snow, to come in and help thee. She is a 
quiet, discreet woman, and will not see any great 
marvel if thou trip’st in thy talk, for I shall tell her 
thou hast been living a long while among alien 
people.” 

Mabel had been pursuing her investigation while 
he was talking, and had opened a door into a small 
room, evidently intended for a bedroom. It had only 
a single table and chair, the rest was littered and piled 
with books, queer, ancient-looking ones, most of 
them of one size, and with much the same appearance, 
the majority covered with dingy papers, to protect 
the covers. 

“What a quantity of books!” exclaimed Mabel ; 
“indeed I shall have a never-failing source of enter- 
tainment here. Well you give me admission where 
I like?” 

“Why not?” returned the Quaker, and for a mo- 
ment a singular, restless, weary look crossed his face. 
“T shall be pleased, indeed, if there comes any 
pleasure or profit out of these provoking, disap- 
pointing books! Thou art welcome to what good 
can be found in them.” 

He went on alittle farther into the adjoining room, 
but the girl lingered. She stooped down and took 
up a book, and looked at the title. 

It was a dry treatise on the Agriculture of the 
Russian Empire. She dropped it, and selected 
another. Still the subject had to do with Russia, 
and the volume was the second. A third and fourth 
attempt gave no better success. 

“ How odd!” thought the girl, “he must have a 
mania for Russian affairs, and where does he keep 
the first volumes ?” 

And these queries, careless at first, grew to be very 
mysterious and puzzling. She was only alittle while 
in Abiatha Broad’s house before she became aware 
that it was indeed a monomania, and that every 
visit to the neighbouring towns brought an addition 
to the pile of old books upon Russia. Singular, above 

















all the rest, was the fact that there were many copies 
of the same work. She had the curiosity one day to 
pick them out, and behold, there were twelve second 
volumes of the “ Advance of the French into Russia.” 

She had, however, grown to respect and love the 
Quaker’s genial, guileless nature so thoroughly as to 
have no doubt of the wisdom and integrity of any of 
his movements. 

“It is not my affair now,” she said; “ some time 
or other he will tell me his object,” and she did not 
perplex herself over the subject. 

It was much more of a trouble to her how the 
stolen articles which she had brought with her were 
to be returned. 

“You must not, oh! you must not give them any 
hint of my connection with the affair,” said she, im 
ploringly, to Abiatha. “I think I should sink with 
shame to have any of them know how that man’s 
brutal tyranny cowed my spirit into being a passive 
agent in his infamous tricks, and it might be possible 
that after life would bring me into contact with 
them.” 

“Have no fear. Thou canst trust me,” returned 
Abiatha, in his soothing voice. “I shall tell them | 
obtained the stolen articles by an ingenious trick, 
which I do not expose, but keep secret for the benefit 
of any future thief I may come across. So they re 
ceive their own unharmed, they will ask no more 
Thou art certain the money is just as it was when 
the wallets were taken ?” 

“T think there is no question about it, for it was 
one of the most powerful arguments to frighten me, 
that the stolen property would be found in my pos 
session, which would be a proof of my guilt, no court 
would refuse to credit. Oh! how many times | 
have started up, ready to declare all, appeal to 
the strangers around me for help, then I would 
remember his wily powers of persuasion, and the 
helplessness of my own situation, my inability to 
disprove any falsehood he might assert, and have 
dropped back crushed, and almost broken-hearted.” 

The tears were glistening in her eyes, her cheeks 
were flushed, her breath finttered as she recalled the 
wretched remembrance. 
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‘But it ig ended now. ‘Thou art safe,” said 
Abiatha, wiping off the drops which beaded hisown 
lashes. 

“Thanks to you! Oh! shallI ever repay you s 
single tithe of what I owe?” 

“Thou canst commence now,” replied the Quaker, 
smiling. “Thou canst leave off saying ‘ you.’” 

Mabel blushed, and smiled. 

“Thou wilt find it easier than thou thinkest now. 
It is for thy own sake I speak.” 

He sat down as he spoke, and drew out a news- 
paper from his pocket, and unfolding. it, began 
glancing rather carelessly over the columns. 

Presently, however, the gray eye gave a sudden 
spark, and he bent earnestly over the sheet. 

“ What, what,” he muttered, “ another advertise- 
ment for Ruth Weston! Is it « trick from the same 
source, or is it an innocent appeal ? It is time it was 
looked into, for it may really advantage poor Ruth, 
and much she needs some such help. I seo that I 
must take a journey.” 

In & moment more he etarted again, looked 
hastily towards Mabel, rubbed his forehead half-a- 
dozen times in a flurried, abstracted way, then turned 
turned his face away, and fell into a brown study. 

“Thou bast found some disquieting news in the 
paper,” ventured the girl after along silence. “T 
cannot help thinking it concerns me. Has that ter> 
rible man dared to advertise for me?” 

“ Nay, nothing terrible, my child ; do not look so 
frightened. I must admit that I was thinking it 
might concern thee. See.” 


He opened the paper again and laid it before Ler, |! 


putting his finger on the paragraph. 

“ Wantep.—A ladylike, refined young woman, 
who has @ pleasant voice, and ie « fair reader, se 
companion to an invalid. Apply to Lady Constance 


Ashton, Ashton Villa, Chardom Valley, within the} 


week.” 


“ You think it will be a good opportunity for me,” 
said Mabel, drawing a long breath, and feeling some- 


how a little grieved. 
He laid both hands upon her shoulder. 
“My child, it will be a sacrifice on my part tosend 


thee there. I shall miss the beauty and brightness}; 


I have rejoiced in since thou camest into my home; 


more perhaps than thou canst guess. But I am think—} 


ing it will be right and best, I have not told thee 
how closely that man, James Storm—Whitehouse— 
Falkinstone—whatever he may call himself, is sift~ 
ing over the neighbourhood around thetinm.. I find: 
that I must take a journey—it may be thet: my pro- 
tection will not suffice. But this is just what wemeed. 
Lady Constance is a kind and generous-hearted 
woman. Her son is remarkable for his scrupulous 
regard for the rights of his humblest dependant. 
Thou wouldst be safer there than in any other spot I 
cap imagine. Even if this man comes, thou couldst 
boldly appeal to Mr. Morley Ashton, and he would 
protect thee, at least until I came. The best of it 
is that I eould still see thee often.” 

“ What, is it near this place?” 

The Quaker smiled, rather sorrowfully, and led her 
to the window. 

“The pointed roof, with the flanking tower. Thou 
hast been drawn thither, from the first.” 

Mabel clapped her hands, and her eyes danced. 

“Oh, that is beautiful! I shall go to my fairy 
castle, at last.” 

Abiatha’s voice trembled a little. 

“Thou art @ silly child, like all the rest. So wil- 
ling to try the unknown splendour, to leave the 
humble certainty. Dost thee not know there are 
evil spells, as well asfairy talismans? Hast thou no 
fear?” 

The girl raised her dark eyes, glittering with tears. 

“ Thou dost not believe that | am ready to leave 
thee? The most beautiful thing about it was that 
it was 6o near the happiest home I have known.” 

Abiatha kissed the fair forehead. 

“ We will not quarrel about it. Thou wilt be sorry 
to have me lonely, lam sure. Thou wilt comeoften 
toseeme. And I shail feel better to have thee safe. 
Moreover, it may be, I shall ask thy help sometime. 
It really seems providential that this chance is open 
to thee. I would recommend that thou shouldst go 
down early to-morrow, and .make the application. 
Thou wilt escape thy lesson in the thee’s and thou's 
also, but I shall still acknowledge thee as my niece, 
educated among aliens, talk as thou wilt. Such thou 
mayst call thyself to them.” 

“Is he a good man, this Mr. Ashton, to whom thou 
biddest me appeal in case my persecutor appears ?” 

Abiatha Broad smiled. 


“ How would the whole town rise up imindignation, 


if 1 should answer anything but ‘yes.’ He is the 
_ the pride, the idol of society. They call him 
the one perfect hero, the Koh-i-noor of men.” 

“But I asked for thy verdict,” said Mabel, with 
that rare, playful amile ef hers illuminating her pale, 
beautifal countenance. 


Abiatha turned away uneasily. 

“As I would not be too ready with blame for the 
shortcomings of my fellow sinners, as I would be 
forbearing and charitable with tempted men, so I 
shrink from setting too highs value upon anyone. 
For human nature, alas! is still human, and not 
divine. It is a question I have often asked. Thou 
would’st help me much if thou could’st solve it. Watch 
him closely, my child, and let me know if the hero 
has no failing, the diamond no flaw. And since our 
time together is likely to be limited, I think we can 
indulge in a ride to-day. I shall go over to friend 
Morton's, aud borrow his horse and chaise, and give 
myself the pleasure of showing the neighbourhood 
to thee. Thou hadst better wear the veil I 
provided, and the Quaker bonnet will be seemly.” 

Mabel was well pleased with the proposal, and 
made herself ready with Tm legs than an 
hour afterwards, they were the mill 
village, the young girl in the gayest le spirits, 

feeling somewhat in her novel 
head+gear, They drove slowly past. many stately 
homes, slong many lovely woodland roads, and re- 
turned again to the village. 

Atthedoor of a dingy-looking shop, whose window 
wes filled with second-hand books, Abiatha checked 
the horse. 

“ Ttis the cobwebed den of a queer old bookwornt,” 
he said, casting « wistful glance over the 
‘think I will ram in and see if there be new, 





the grest burdens sre 
of the little vexations we com- 


The grase had grown 
into all the chinks of the great stones; sad « few 
blossoms and many weeds overran the centre. 

A group of forlorn, forsaken-looking children 
were huddled here, and were playing in a cowed, 
still manner, which spoke of a melancholy rule of 
iron somewhere. 

Mabel watched them with a wistful compassion. 

On a lower grade, yet still links in the great chain 
of humanity, still immortal souls, she thought, and 
longed to speak a word of love and encouragement to 
them, but did not dare to draw any outside attention 
to her movements. 

Presently there was another claimant for her in- 
terest. 

A noble, black horse, his flanks glossy as any 
lady's velvet robe, came stepping proudly down the 
street, and the rider was princely enough in his 
carriage, and grand and noble enough, thought the 
watchful observer in the chaise; to have been a king 
or. emperor. 

She put down her veil with a hasty hand, but 
looked through it eagerly, watchful of every move- 
ment. ‘The proudly-stepping steed was reined to a 
walk as he neared the bookstall, and the rider 
vaulted lightly to the pavement, and made a move- 
ment towards the door of the shop. Something made 
him turn aside, whether it was the Quaker’s pre- 


He looked around him in some: perplexity, unti) 
he spied an old handleless pitcher, which the rai, 
had left nearly full. 

He pointed towards it, at the same time he put his 
hand in his pocket. ‘The boldest one ran and brought 
it, and .set it down at the gentleman's feet. “fie 
laughed again, and pulled off his glove. 

Mabel saw how white and supple were the fingers, 
and she caught the glitter of a diamond ring as he 
thrust it into his pocket again, aud brought it out 
with a row of shining sixpences on the palm. 

There was a buzz of astonishment and delight, 
which even the children’s awe could not restrain. 
eee hata: Torco em Re 

one by one the were pped into 
the broken vessel. " 


“There! now there’sasixpence for everyone who 
will take the handkerchief and wash these little 
black faces white,” he said. 

When the was fairly understood there 
= ® rush for the work. ‘ 

was apretty, amusing, and yet melancholy sight, 
to see how, one after another, the little begrimed: 
faces came out pure and rosy with the vigorous 
oe The gentleman seemed entirely satisfied, 
and earnestly as one after another pre- 
sented itself for inspection. 

Then the bright new sixpences were given to the 
greedy clutch of the baby fingers, which had thus 
prematurely learned their value. 

“Try it every day,” said he, “ there’s no knowing 

after you've washed, you'll always find the six- 


seam secross ite centre. whith adorned his finger. 
The childrew half afraid that: this unlooked for trea- 
sure would vanislt from: their grasp, scampered out 


h | upon the pavement. Mibbul sat there dreaming and 


} the chaise, Audibeyond there were groups 
of basy workmen, end chatting over their 
work, careless and ae, ag M security from peril 
wore ib » man’s own lands. 

And down, down below, where the great iron 
monster's throes were heaving and setting all the 
wheels in motion, there was a grim spectre waiting. 
Did he laugh in the flash of the red fire? Did he 
howl in the shrill soreech of the escaping steam ? 
Did he put his terrible shoulder to the upheaving 
mass ? 

It was only a valve left carelessly unwatched. The 
children had received their word. One—two— 
three! Was it the signal for the terror also? 

Mabel heard one great thunder-clap. She felt the 
ground reeling, shaking as if an earthquake clove 
aside the shuddering earth. 

And then all things faded out. 


OHAPTES XIV. 


In one of the upper chambers of « high, narrow 
building in Bleeker-street, there was a man who had 
made home something after the fashion of birds, for 
he came with the spring and generally disappeared 
at the first signal of winter. The building was 
tenanted by young lawyers, and that class of 
people, who however kept on pretty steadily from 
year to year, as tenants of the same chambers, for 
somehow the sort of individuals who chanced to take 





sence there one could not say. He tered on a 
step, spied the group of trembling children among the 
grass and stones of the old foundations, and with a 
smile went to them. 

Mabel beat out of the chaise, a sympathetic smile 
on her face. 

The forlorn little creatures made a frightened at- 
tempt atcourtseying. The gentleman's mellow, mu- 
sical laugh came back to her. He put his daintily 
gloved hand on ove head, and caught the little begri- 
med hand of another, a pretty creature, had her rags 
been cleared away, with matted curls, and bright blue 
eyes that were lovely, butforthe scared look in them. 

“ Now, little ones, what shall I play with you?” he 
said, and the clear-ringing syllables came distinctly 
to her ears. 

The children looked at him in dumb awe. Two 
or three tittered out into laaghter, one began to 
whimper, not knowing exactly what was the matter, 
but sure it must mean seme sort of punishment, when 
such a grand gentleman apoke to them. 








pc ion there, did not seem, any of’ them, to rise 
above a certain level. They were all going to msko 
fortunes and move into grander quarters, had splendid 
prospects; and ardent hopes, but as # general thing 
there were few realisations. There was one ex- 
ception, # young man who had leased the least 
desirable room in the building, and had even taken 
a little of the janitor’s work, to eke out his scanty 
living. He had really and truly succeeded in perfect- 
ing his invention, and in convincing the world of its 
utility. He wae now floating on the golden wave of 
prosperity, and had a palace, instead of this dingy 
room in the dingiest of the Bleeker-street houses. 
The inmates here were never weary of quoting his 
example, and the landlord bad been sustained in 
raising the rent of the room: in consitteration of the 
associations connected withit. But ag I said before, 
it wae pretty'much the same set who from year to 
year occtipied the building, and they had come to 
know each other, and to’ cherish a sort of family 
affection in their mutual afSiirs. 
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This migratory individual had been: a sort. of eut- 
sider. Not that they really distrasted* him, but he 
kept such a still mouth upon his ‘own antecedents as 
,) puzzle their curiosity, aud finally provoke their 
resentment. 

When Tom Halliday, the inauranee agent, told to 
Bob Stone just how many policies he’ managed to 
bring to this or that eompany during the week, and 
received in turn the full confidence of Bob, and knew 
just what efforts were being made to get bis draw- 
ings before a better paying house. When poor Dick 
Manners who had such hard luck in getting @ single 
case, and sat, solitary and clientless there in his front 
ofice, went the rounds to tell his trouble and re- 
ceive the hearty commiseration of every room ; when 
oldJeremish Pendleton, in his dingy coat and green 
spectacles was the adviser and friend of every other 
nan in the chambers, on the strength of having 
toiled down Bleeker-street every morning for fifteen 
years, what right had this interloper to secure. the 
room in which poor Charley Saunders died, andcome 
in and go out before their very eyes, and give no 
word of confidence and good fellowship, and act, for 
all the world, as if they had no claim upon him? 

In the way the oceupantof the front upper chamber 
had come to be looked upon by the others.as.an inter- 
loper, and had incurred their animosity and resent- 
ment. 

Not that he seemed to be aware of it, Indeed. it 
rather annoyed all the little community when. the 

trenger returned such an entirely eareclesa and in- 
diferent nod to the bow the reverend Jeremiah gave 
him, when they met upon the steps. Such a freezing 
glance from Jeremiah Pendleton ought to have 
petrified the offender into a stony s#tatne, instead of 


which he skipped, as.briskly as » lame limb. would, 


illow him, up stairs, opened his door, and shut, it, be- 
hind him with a sharp business click. 

Everyone had called at his door. the first week 
of his appearance with a friendly word. He had not 
crossed a single threshold in return of the civility, 
His business, too, wasa mystery. Only a few people 
came there, and they seemed to be ehanos visitors, 
The plate on the door gave no olue. It bad simply 
the name, “ A. Frost, Fy y 

“Esquire indeed,” said old Jeremish. ‘“ Heshows 
what sort of manners he’s been taught.” 

“It’s a frost we'd be glad to miss in these parts,” 
quoth jocose Bob Stone. “He'd better go back to 
ireland, or Greenland, where he belongs.” 

“We'd better keep an eye on the gentleman,” con- 
cluded Tom Halliday. 

Which last suggestion was certainly carried out. 
There was no movement of Mr. A. Frost’s ontside 
his door, that was lost upon his fellow lodgers. 
Solemn reports were made, and passed along, whether 
he looked grave or gay, angry or complacent, andthe 
dightest variation in his deportment wasgvavelyand 
deliberately weighed in Jeremiah Pendleton’s reom, 
where the group usually gathered. 

lt is astonishing how trifling a circumstance, if 
it be only @ mystery, will keep le lively and 
cutertained. The dingy old place in Bleeker Street 
grew vastly fascinatiry after A. Frost, Esq. put up 
his name on the upper door, and there was scandal, 
infinitesimal’ enough to have satiated a whole tea 
party of old women, concerning that quiet, innocent~ 
looking individual. I forget if I have said that the 
man limped, and had # peculiar dry cough, which 
never failed to warn others of his approach. He was 
slways dressed with scrupulous neatuess, in rather 
old-fashioned gray clothing, amd he wore a pair of 
gold-bowed, blue-tinted glasses, and a light felt hat 

Bob Stone came home triumphantly one morning. 

“Hunph!” said@he. “I met Mr. A. Frost in the 
street to-day. Dn Ayres was with mo, and when 
‘he man coughed, he turned round and looked at 
in sharply. Iasked why, and he laughed. ‘ He’s 
4 good mimic,’ said he, ‘but. that cough is pure 
aflectation. There was no necessity whatever for 
his coughing.” *Don’t he make the linip, too ?” asked 
|. And the déetor looked again, and fairly roared: 

Upon my soul, that's add,’ said’ he, ‘what in the 
vorld can make the man counterfeit two such incon- 
Yenient ailmente.as lameness and coughing?’ There, 
gentlemen, there’s news for:you! What do youmake 
of A. Frost, now ?”” ended Bob, with an accompany~- 
‘ug mysterious sliake of the head. 

A week after, Jeremiah triumphantly displayed a 
‘lip of paper on- which a few lines were traced*in 
‘argo, rather indifferent handwriting: 


“See here, he dropped thie, Ne had'it in hie hand 


‘she went past my door, whieh was open, you know. 
' slipped out, and’ picked itarp, and got back again 
just in time, for he came, stamping and coughing, to 
Search for it, He went up and wrote another. Just 
‘ee what coarse, disagreeable handwriting !” 
(4 the paper wae passed round. 
t was the eopy for the ‘advertisement of A. X." 


“What does all this mean’? Something wrong, 
you may depend,” said Dick Manners. 





“Tiwould:advise Ruth; Weston.to keep away from 
the old sinner,” said ‘Tom, Fielding. 

“ We'll watch the papers, and see if it eomes out,” 
deci‘ied Jeremiah. , 

And the conclave put; their wise heads together 
over the paragraph, when it finally appeared, and 
watched Mr. A. Frost. sharply ; bnt they were still 
puzzled); as much so.as the Honourable Morley Ash- 
ton, althongh they held # clue which he lacked. They 
knew who A. X. was, certainly, if they had no know- 
ledge of his object, or his autecedents. 

We who-are more privileged, aan step behind the 
carefully-locked: door, and. see Mr. A. Frost bending 
over @ table, on which is spread out the damp sheet 
of the last edition, and. glaring, fierce'y at another 
paragreph which had taken the place of hia adver- 
tisement. 


“Someone else is searching for Ruth Weston. 
‘Mark, Mark!’ iand ‘jnet arrived home.’ Ido not 
see intoit. It ie mot the very Honourable Morley 
Ashton ; his letter, proves that. Who can it be? 
Mark—Mark. What isithere about the name which 
seems to touch some forgotten cherd.of memory ?” 

He. rose and walked to and fro impatiently. , Bob 
Stone's suspicions would have received confirmation 
had he been there to see, for there was no sign of 
limping in the firm elastic tread. 

‘“ At the hotel,” he muttered presently. ‘ Well, I 
~ers be there. certainly, and. haye a look «#t this 


He paused abruptly, and.dashed one hand violently 
across his. ferehead. 

» “By heawens, light breaks upon me—it must be 
that boy! Ifitshould be, it. would complicate my 
work amazingly, But it must be done, for all that, 
and thoroughly dove. If it should be he, she will 


auswer. Ourse her obstinacy! how can it. be she| pane 


hides so from*my searching? Time was when I 
gould ferret out apything, but now the luck hag 
seemed to turn, “Yes, she will eome in, answer 
to that advertisement, if anything will call her. I 
must be wary, and #t hand, For she is glive, and 
she is in England somewhere. Perdition take her 
for darics to resist. my will im this way. How 
spe; oh! how. long it puts.off the realisation of my 

es.” 

6 gaveen impatient sigh, walked to the window, 
and looked out listlessly. 

Presently he lowered, the curtain, and came back 
to the table. and took up.a large key lying there. 

The room, was furni y like most of the others in 
the building, with a plain mahogany table, a couple of 
common chairs and a large desk. The whole appear- 
ance of the plece. gave a stranger an assurance of 
its emptiness—stamped it. with the respectable seal 
of worthy . Athief or a burglar would have 
thought himself foolish indeed to have searched over 
its emptiness. 

Mr, A. Frost took, ap the key and proceeded to use 
it to unlock a closet door, opposite that which gave 
entrance to the corridor. It was.a barren, dingy hale; 
afew old dilapidated maquldy beots in one eorner, a 
pile of papers in theother. Between them hung 
long: tattered oloak, which the owner lifted up, as he 
would have raised a curtain, removed a board, and 
revealed a massive icon safe, set between the parti- 


tions. 

“ All safe, always safe,” muttered he, “ there is no 
danger of thieves or detectives prowling about here. 
I may go and leave:it here, and have no terror. No- 
thing but a fire would discover it, and against that 
it is proof... Jt, is well, worth, the rent I. pay them, 
this reom of mine!” 

His. veioe shrank into a shrill whisper: through 
the blue glasses his, cyes, shot forth a greedy gloating 
gleam. Another key, skilfully applied, opaned thy 
safe, Mr. A. Frost put ip his hand and drew out 4 
tray lined with soft leather. Even the little sua- 
light whieh strayed, into the closet. flaghed up into 
brillisney as it fell upon, the contents. 

There, were rubies, burning.out their rosy fire from 
necklace and brooch, from ring and _ bracelet. 
Emeralds, shining forth like icy. verdure.against their 
blushing neighbours. Opals, whose milky gleam 
was only outvied by the Instrous pearls; garnets, 
amethysts, corals-not a stone of any sort, lacking, 
and scarcely am ornament of any description but.was 


to be found, set.in every style. 


Hehung over them, glosting, over theix beauty 
and their value, 

“A fortune, » snug little fortune,” chuckled he. 
“Bonny little sparklers! they shall win the prize 
for me. Soon they shall win me the prize.” 

He hung over them fondly, and only put them 
away; to take out a similar tray upon which were 
arranged with taste, and due regard to.sizeand cost- 
liness, » triple row: of gold. watches, at. either corner 
lay massive buarkes of gold chains. 

He took out his handkerchief, and dusted them 
carefully. 

* Not # common ar ordinary one among them,” he 


said, and then he pulled out the black ribbon which 
crossed his gray waistcoat, and dangling its cheap 
silver watch before the tray. he laughed con- 
temnptuonsly.. “If I wear you, you white-faced 
plebeian, it is not for lack of owning something better. 
Look at these costly repouters, and be grateful for 
the hononr vouchsafed to your insignificance.” 

When the tray was returned to its place he took 
out another—great bunches of solid silver utensils, 
bijouterie, enongh, in fact, to stock a small but choice 
jeweller’s establghment. 

A sigh of satisfaction ended the inspection. 

“ATl mine, all mine, of course I shall win the 
prize,” he said, rubbing his hands gleefully. 

Then he locked the safe, fitted the board into 
its place, and dropped the extemporised curtain 
over it, and went back into the room. 

“Tf only I could find this Ruth Weston, and lay 
my hands on the other, I could make my other moves 
promptly. And the prize would be mine, the prize 
would be mine. Hark!” 

He hastened to the window, and opened it a little, 
bending down his head to listen. 

It wae only some wandering organ-grinder, yet his 
interest did not abate. He waited motionless until 
the air was finished. Then there came three sharp, 
clear whistles, such as might have been blown ons 
child’s trumpet. : 

Mr. A. Frost nodded his head in satisfaction. He 
went to the table, took up a framed square of red 
Y giags and a taper, and went to the window, He bald 
up the glass with one band, aud with the other struck 
off the taper, and passed it slowly, with much care 
and. deliberateness, three times behind the glass, and 
each time there shot out a little stream of blood-red 
light, playing with singular effect upon the. wiadew 


“At once, yes. I will meet him at once,” he mut- 
tered. “I am thankful hehascome. There must be 
good news, I think.” 

And forthwith he put on his hat, took his cane, and 
giving the dry, hacking cough, which was the fore- 
runner of his appearance for the lodgers below, he 
sallied out of the room, locking the door cavelully 
behind him. ’ 

When be gained the street, at the opposite corner 
might have been sven the dark-faced orgau-grinder, 
just swinging his instrument to his back. If he 
glanced arownd, and saw the gray-coated mon himp- 
ing across the flagstones, no common observer wyuuld 
have discovered it. He trudged on slowly, looking 
on this side and that, as if in search of an audience, 
until out of sight of the tall, dingy old building, 
then he quickened his steps and once or twice 
glanced back. 

Mr. A. Frost was still on his track, although no- 
thing seemed farther from his thoughts than any 
knowledge of that individual’s movements. 

Jeremiah Pendleton, with his pen stuck behind his 
ear, was peering out of his dusty window until they 
vanished round the corner. 

Ashe turned back to his work, he pulled out the 
pen, and ran it through his locks, muttering : 

“It’s very curious. That organ-grinder is 
round here, it) seems to me, a little more thap is 
natural. [I ean’t help thinking Mr. A. Frost and he 
are old acquaintances. ‘The next time be comes | 
believe 1'll follow, too.” 

(To be continued.) 


——_—_—_=_==_"__ 


ScorTisH PEERS IN THE PARLIAMENT OF 1774 

ft may be of interest to give the list of Scottish 
Peers returned to servyein the Parliament of 1774 

Duke of Gordon, Duke of Athole, Duke of Morton 

Bar! of Strathmore, Earl of Abercorn, Harl of Gallo- 
way, Earl of Loudoun, Earl of Dathousie, Earl of 
Breadalbane, Earl of March, Earl of Marchment, 
Earl of Roseberry, Earl! of Bute, Viscount Stormont, 
Viscount Irwin, Lord Cathcart. By this list the 
Karls of Breadalbane, Dalhousie, Morton, and Gatlo- 
way are to come in in place of the Marquis of Lothian, 
the Earls of Drumore, Stair, and Errol, 


M. Banrysr's AncEsTRY.—Some strange particu 
lars of the origio of M. Berryer’s. family have ap 
peared, showing him to have been a bit of a Dutch 
man. His family name was Bickelkberger, and his 
people belonged to the Hague. Kighty years since 
there was a certain crockery-shop iu the Spinistraat, 
and it was «mewn as being kept by an honest man 
He died, leaving a son and two daughters. Now his 
brother wandered into France, and it was the grand 
son of this brother who became the leading law ye: 
in France. Only some years siuca Berryer paid a 
visit to the humble descendauts of the father of the 
crockery-shap keeper in Hollaud. 

“War's In: A Nawe?”—Looking at the list of 
those who recorded their votes at the last election 
for the borough of Wareham, we find t.e following 
distinguished personages: a King, a Pringe, @ Pope 
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three Bishops, # Dean, a Parson, a Saint (the last 
voted for Measter Dowden), a Knight and a Squire, 
who gave their votes for one or other of the honour- 
able candidates. Agriculture was presented by five 
Sticklands, two Wheatlands, one Standfield, four 
Orchards, two Langdowns, three Moors, two Heaths, 
five L hocfdes Bankes, &c. There are three 
Basketts with Game, Seal, Fish, including a quantity 
of Pike,and Bacon. There is alsoa lot of Shepherds 
with a number of Cattle. The commercial com- 
munity consisted of two Brewers, eight DMkers, three 
Cheesemen, two Coopers, one Carpenter, one Outler, 
three Hawkers, two Joiners,* six Millers, seven 
Smiths, two Taylors, anda Turner. Two Summers 
and a Winter were the only seasons that put in an 
appearance. Portions of the human frame appear in 
the shape of a Head, a Legg, and a Foot. 





HOW THEY OCATOH MONKEYS. 


A Grzat portion of the Malabar coast is planted 
with belts of cocoanut trees, running parallel with 
the beach, and barely beyond high-water. Indeed, 
the planters seem to so covet the sandy shore, that 
high winds from seaward frequently cause the waves 
to do much damage amongst the trees, carrying them 
bodil¢ away, or leaving them as a nucleus for the 
collection of drifting sands, a shelter for all waifs and 
strays, till it forms a natural barrier against farther 
encroachments. 

In these plantations, to each of the men employed 
are allowed so many trees, not only to look after the 
fruit, but to attend twice a day to those trees selected 
for the year to give forth their sap, and possibly to 
be milked to death or to death’s door, only to be re- 
vived by the roots being bared and covered with, 
say, at least a cartload of fresh fish, many tons of 
which (caught in the Chinese fashion) are trans- 
ferred from the ocean annually to the trenches around 
the roots of such trees. 

Round earthen jars, with small mouths, are fitted 
on to the fruit-bearing stems, the latter undergoing 
fresh scrapings and parings at each visit, to induce 
them to bleed more freely. The produce of the even- 
ing, after exposure to the heat of the sun during the 
jay, is sour, and is carried direct to the arrack vat; 
but a portion of the morning liquor is eagerly sought 
by the “early birds’’— those especially who are 
afflicted, constitutionally or otherwise, by a matutinal 
thirst, to allay which, and to enjoy a cool, refreshing, 
sweet draught, you must waylay the man as he ex- 
tracts it from the tree. 

On occasions such as these, or while loitering on 
an afternoon in the partial shade of the grove, 
| have been much amused with the monkeys pertina- 
ciously following the man from tree to tree, to pick 
up such parings or bits as he may have removed. 
One day, on my desiring him to catch me a young 
monkey, he told me that he would be prepared to do 
so the next day ; and on his appearance the follow- 
ing morning I was astonished to find he had only 
brought a ball of string with him, upon one end of 
which he made a running noose; then, mounting a 
tree, he made a small hole in a cocoanut, so small 
that the hand (?) of a full-sized monkey could not be 
inserted; over this bole the noose was fixed, and the 
end of the string lowered. The man then came 
lown, and, holding the end of the line, retired just 
to where he could see his snare, and watched his 
opportunity. In five minutes there was a movement 
in @ neighbouring tree, the leaves were turned aside, 
the branches shaken, a leap, another, and go on, till 
there were a dozen monkeys in our trees, searching 
diligently for new diggings. Ah! the old lady has 
found the hole, and makes sundry attempts, but can- 
not effect an entrance; she smeils her fingers, tries 
again, licks them, and then, finding it no go, lifts her 
baby from her breast and holds it to the hole, when 
instinct teaches the youngster to display that unfor- 
tunate quality which was the downfall of man. 
‘Young Curious” thrusts its tiny hand into the hole, 
check goes the string, and he is fast round the wrist. 
Had the mother been caught, she would have bitten 
the string through ; but now she abandons her child 
in distress, who cries, but makes only feeble efforts 
to escape, and, amidst gemeral chatter and scrim- 
mage, the vegetable dairyman “ walks” up the tree 
and lays hold of Master Innocent, who, recognising 
at once a protecting hand, clings with tenacity to his 

‘aptor at the place where his shirt-front ought to be, 
and is safe. B. 


A RorHscHILp’s WrattH.—The wealth left by 
the late Baron James de Rothschild is something 


fabulous. It overpowers the imagination. No 
Sultan, or Caliph, or Emperor, real or fabled ap- 
proached himin the extent of his opulence. The 
‘ wealth of Ormus or of Ind” pales before it. The 
late Baron made the following disposition of his for- 
tune:—He left to his wife Betty, 8,000,000/., the 


chateau Ferritre, whose art galleries are estimated 
at above 800,000/., and his house in the Rue Lafitte, 
at Paris. To his second son, Gustavus, he gave 
8,000,0002. ; to his third son, Edmund, 6,000,000 ; and 
to his grandson, the son of the late Solomon Roths- 
child, 2.000,000/. This is pretty well in itself, but 
it does not exhaust the vast heaps left by the 
modern Croesus. The largest plum has fallen to the 
lot of his eldest son Alphonsus, who comes in for a 
trifle of 20,000,00U/. This colossal fortune—and per- 
haps these legacies do not exhaust the amount— 
reaches the sum total of 44,000,0002 It may give 
some idea of what this means to mention that it 
would nearly pay the interest on the national debt for 
two years, and is considerably more than half the 
income of Great Britain. Verily the deceased Baron 
must, like Midas, have possessed the faculty of turn- 
ing everything he touched into gold. A correspon- 
dent writes: “It is said that Rothschild, of Paris, 
died worth, in round numbers, 48 millions of pounds. 
Now supposing a sovereign to be an inch in 
diameter, and this amount placed in a straight line, 
it would extend over a distance of more than 750 
miles, thus conveying to the mind some faint idea of 
this enormous sum.” 








THE POST OFFICE. 


It is the opinion of most people that Sir Rowland 
Hili was the inventor of the Penny Post, but this 
idea is not correct. He took up the invention at 
second hand, when it was just a century and a half 
old. The merit of making this obvious application, 
or at all events of eg it into Laggan ey em 
to a par nobile fratrum, Messrs. Murray and Dockwra, 
who about the year 1680 set up a “ Penny Post” in 
London. We are not sure where its head-quarters 
were, though Mr. Timbs says in Lime Street and 
Wood Street; but certainly they were not con- 
nected with the royal establishment in Bishopsgate ; 
and the Duke of York was induced to appeal to the 


English law against the invaders of his monopoly. | 


Murray appears to have quarrelled with his partner, 
or to have abandoned the scheme in aiarm ; but 
Dockwra stood his ground manfully; he resisted 
the action at law, by which it was hoped that he 
would be crushed ; and, by taking one or two part- 
ners into a share of his venture, he was enabled to 
gain a victory. He undertook to forward not only 
letters, but small packages, several times a day, be- 
tween all parts of London, Westminster, and the 
suburbs; and he appears to have carried pill-boxes 
and doses of medicine “within the Bills of Mor- 
tality” for about the same price charged by his 
Stuart rival for conveying a letter from London 
to Oxford. It is probable that what saved 
Mr. Dockwra from being annihilated by the 
jealousy of royalty was the fact that his seven 
“district offices” acted as feeders to the great 
postal system, which had no collecting boxes 
about the town. It is said by Mr. Bell that Mr. 
Dockwra collected the letters every hour, and de- 
livered them at the extremities of his district four or 
five times a day, and at more central places six or 
seven times ; while at the Inns of Court, particularly 
during te-m and in the session of Parliament, he had 
no less than ten deliveries daily. In order to make 
the public sensible of the advantages which he 
offered, he had placards hung out at his receiving 
houses with the words “Penny Post Letters taken 
in here;” prepaid letters were stamped with the 
word “ paid,” and with the hour at which they were 
Monpatabed. At last, however, religious bigotry 
effected what the law alone could not do; it enabled 
the public to gain-a triumph over the enterprising 
individual who had risked his fortune in its service. 
The report was spread abroad, by some amiable 
Whalley or Murphy, that Dockwra’s office was in 
the pay of the Jesuits; a case was brought before the 
Court of King’s Bench, and it was ultimately ruled 
that Mr. Dockwra had infringed the royal patent. 
He was, therefore, not only stripped of his property, 
but cast in heavy costs and damages, leaving behind 
him a moral to others to “be careful how they do 
anything to benefit their fellow-countrymen.” In 
the end, however, he got from the Government, if 
not justice, at all events some recognition of his ser- 
vices, in the shape of a pensionof 200/. a year, and 
the office of Controller of the London District Post. 
A few years later, in 1708, halfpenny post-office 
was started in the metropolis, but like its precursor 
it was put down by the high hand of the law. 





Tue Sepastoron Bett at Winpsor CastLe.— 
The magnificent bell captured at the siege of Sebas- 
topol, and presented to Her Majesty the Queen, on 
arrival at Windsor, was placed upon the North ter- 
race of the Castle, where there is also one of the 
largest guns taken in that memorable siege. The 





bell has been hung in the Round Tower, just over 


thes which give access to the apartments in the 
Great Tower, near the cannon which sweeps the sole 
entrance to the ancient ‘“donjon keep,” in which 
King John of France and King David of Scotland 
were prisoners in the reign of Edward III.; and 
where Charles I. was ned by the Parliament, 
when Windsor Castle was under the governorship 
of Colonel Venn, in 1648. The weight of the bell is 
17cwt. lqr. 2ilbs. The bell, which has a rich and 
sonorous tone, bears, in the Russian language, the in- 
ree es “ Sevastopol—Nicolas Sanctus,” and a re- 
cord of its weight in poods. 


HOW TO AVOID A BAD HUSBAND. 


Tx® following rules will teach young ladies how 
to avoid the catching of a bad husband: 

1. Never marry for wealth. A woman’s life con- 
sisteth not in those things that she jesseth. 

2. Never marry a fop, or one who struts about, 
dandy-like, in kid-gloves, cane, and rings on his 
fingers. Beware! there is a trap! 

8. Never marry a niggard or close-fisted, moan, 
sordid man, who saves every penny, or spends it 
erndgingly- Take care, lest he stint you to death. 

4. Never marry a stranger, or one whose character 
is not known or tested. Some women jump right 
into the fire with their eyes wide open. 

5. Never marry a mope or drone, or one who 
drawls and draggles through life, one foot after 
another, and lets things take their chances. 

6. Never marry a man who treats his mother or 
sister unkindly or indifferently. Such treatment is 
a sure indication of meanness and wickedness. 

7. Never, on any account, marry a pages Such 
& man can never make a good husband. 

8. Never marry 4 sloven, # man who is negligent 
of his person or dress. The external appearance is 
an index of the heart. 

9. Stun the rake as a snake, a viper, and as a very 
demon. 

10. Finally, never marry a man who is addicted to 
the use of ardent spirits. Depend upon it, you are 
better off alone than you would be were you tied to 
a man whose breath is polluted, and whose vitals are 
being gnawed out by alcohol. 


OUR DAUGHTERS RUINED. 

WuHers? 

At fashionable boarding-schools. 

How? 

In manner and form to wit: 

A young lady in good health was sent to « distant 
city, to finish her education at a boarding-school o/ 
considerable note. In one month she returned, suf- 
fering from general debility, dizziness, neuralgic 
pains, and headache. 

It must be a very telling process, which, in a single 
month, transforms a rollicking, romping, ruddy- 
faced girl of sixteen, to a pale, weakly, failing in- 
valid. Itis not often done so quickly; but in the 
course of a boarding-school education, it is done 
thousands of times. An accomplished lady said to 
us not long since, ‘My only daughter is made a 
wreck of—she lost her mind at that wretched 
school !” 

The following is the daily routine of one of these 
establishments, the proprietors of which so richly 
merit the reprobation of the whole community, both 
for their recklessness of human health, and their 
ignorance of physiological law : 

At this model establishment, where the daughters 
of the rich and of the aspiring are prepared for the 
grave every year, twelve hours are devoted to study, 
out of the twenty-four, when five should be the 
utmost limit. 

Two hours are allowed for exercise. 

Three hours for eating. 

Seven hours for sleep. 

Plenty of time allowed to eat themselves to deat! 
at the expense of stinting them to the smalles' 
amount of time for renovating the brain, the very 
fountain of life, upon whose healthful and vigorous 
action depends the ability of advantageous mental 
culture, and physical energy. 

But what is the kind of exercise which prevails 
in city boarding-schools?, The girls are marched 
through the streets in double file, dressed violently, 
of course, 80 as to insure to the benefit of the pro 

rietors, in the way of a advertisement 
But what does an hour's prim walk effect, when, co2- 
scious of being the cynosure of every eye, they 4ré 
put on their most unexceptionable behaviour, when 
a good side-shaking, whole-souled langh would sub- 
ject the offender to a purgatorial lecture, to be re 
peated daily, perhaps, for a month? Verily, Moloch 
has his worshippers in this enlightened age, whe» 
mts are found to sacrifice the lives of their 
daughters, for the reputation of having them st the 





fashionable boarding-school. 
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FAIRLEIGH; 


OR, THE BANKER'S SECRET. 
OES Sous eumnay 
CHAPTER I, 


Uron the front and over the main entrance of a 
large, imposing brick building, of fine construction 
and architectural beauty, were the words, “ Edgar 
Ormsby.” At the left of the main entrance was a 
smaller door, over which, in gilt letters, were the 
words, “ Private Office.” 

From the time of opening in the morning until the 
hour of closing in the afternoon, one continuous 
stream of individuals might have been seen entering 
or issuing from the bank. And all the time there 
prevailed that same rustle and clink, and hurry and 
expedition among the numerous attachés of the house, 
suxious to do their duty, and at the same time adding, 
littie by little, to the great wealth of the one pro- 
prietor of this stupendous enterprise, which by his 
brain alone was carried smoothly on. 

The banking-house was closed. The business of 
the day was finished ; the clerks had left their desks, 
and where ashort time previous there was bustle and 
thrift, all was now silent, save the monotonous 
scratching of a pen. Yes, there was one there, old 
Stephen as he was called, who had been with Mr. 
Omusby since he commenced business, and was now 
head clerk, and sometimes confidant of his patron. 
He was faithful to a fault, and was always the last 
to leave the premises. He hardly ever spoke, unless 
addressed, minded his own business, and never en- 
tered the private office, unless called there by his 
employer. 

In this office, seated at a desk, with his head 
resting on his hand, appeared a well-formed, mnus- 
cular man, of distingué appearance and intellectual 
nuen. He seemed troubled, if one could judge by 
Lis expression, for ever @nd anon a cloud hovered 
over his brow, his lips were compressed, while he 
passed his hand wearily over his temples. While 
pre-occupied with his thoughts, the door was care- 
‘ully opened, and a head protruded into the apart- 
ment. In this head were set a pair of almond- 
shaped eyes, which sometimes appeared gray, and at 
other times green. 

Following the head, presently came into view the 
body of this apparition, which was large in the 
jorweing s § ery me = a ag from which dangled 

an hung, @ pair of compact, wiry arms, 
¢ the extremities of Mrhich were hands "Ot huge 
“mensions; @# long, narrow nose, hooked at the 
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tip, under which was a mouth of very small size, 
when taken into comparison with the other features ; 
his teeth were good, and in a wonderful state of 
preservation; a pointed chin, upon which grew 8 
tuft of gray hair; a long neck, capable of being 
turned in any direction, and a pair of monstrous ears 
completed the description. 

He paused upon the threshold, gazed around the 
room for an instant, scratched his head with his long, 
bony fingers, leered out from the corners of his eyes, 
softly closed the door, then stealthily advanced and 
seated himself upon a chair opposite the banker. 

“Eh, Edgar!” 

The banker started convulsively as he beheld the 
evil face before him, his brow grew dark, an expres- 
sion of anger tinged with fear shaded his features, 
and leaping to his feet he excitedly exclaimed : 

“Luke Gibbons, why again art thou here? Speak, 
monster !” 

The man volunteered no rejoinder to this hasty 
appeal, but leered out from the corner of his eye in 
the most provoking manner. 

“Again I command thee, speak!” thundered Edgar, 
his anger increasing. 

Slowly, cautiously, and deliberately, he replied : 

“T must have money.” 

“ Money? Am I to be subjected to this insolence ? 
It is not three months since your accursed face last 
rose before my vision, and here you are again, tor- 
menting me with your inordinate desires.” 

“Edgar!” this time more forcibly, “I must have 
money ; will you refuse me, eh ?” 

“ How much ?” 

“Two thousand, eh?” replied Luke, with a gri- 
mace. 

Edgar Ormsby turned quickly round, his eyes 
blazing, and exclaimed : 

“ Not a shilling. Not one shilling, do you hear? 
I am nearly bankrupt now, in consequence of your 
extortion.” ‘ 

“ Edgar Ormsby, you lie, eh!” came in hissing, 
creaking tones. 

“Impudent dog!” ejaculated the banker; and 
springing towards him, he caught his throat with 
an iron The latter writhed, and then 
whispered one word in his aggressor’s ear. 

Edgar Ormsby’s face turned ashy pale, his hands 
fell to his side, as if from a stroke of paralysis, and 
he leaned against the desk, powerless. 

Luke chuckled, rubbed his hands together, and 
then, as if satisfied with himself,gazed at the banker 
with horrible complacency. 

“What will satisfy you?” said Mr. Ormsby, when 
he had regained his composure. 











“Three thousand, eh ?” 

“ Never!” 

Again he leaped towards him, but the eyes of 
Luke were fixed peculiarly upon him; he seated him- 
self, and in a somewhat moderate voice, said: 

“T cannot give it to you; say something else.” 

“He! he! he! ah he!” echoed harshly upon the 
ears of the perturbed listener. 

“ Hush, hush!” he ejaculated ; “ secrete yourself in 
yonder closet, quick.” 

Mr. Ormsby had hardly time to lock the door; 
turning round, he met and shook hands with a mer- 
cantile friend. Motioning the new comer to a seat, and 
endeavouring to appear calm and self-possessed, he 
seated himself and entered into conversation, now 
and then casting his eye towards the closet, ap- 
prehensive lest its inmate should make some demon- 
stration. 

An hour went by, and still he was occupied ; in 
fact it seemed to him that his visitor’s tongue never 
ran faster or to so little purpose. He was moment- 
arily growing more nervous, he turned uneasily in 
his chair, and at last the suspense became so oppres- 
sive that he arose and walked across the room. His 
visitor, not to be outdone, rose also, and taking him 
by the arm, he continued his conversation, while his 
harangue was each moment growing more distasteful, 
and his presence more perilous to his anxious and 
perturbed listener. 

A half-hour passed ; at the end of which time the 
perspiration stood in drops upon Edgar Ormsby’s 
brow. His mind had been greatly agitated, and his 
efforts to repress his feelings, that they might not 
be detected by his visitor, had only added to his 
discomfiture, and with an unmistakeable sigh of re- 
lief he saw his fricd leave the building. As the 
banker re-entered the room, he heard loud knocks 
upon the closet door, and the man demanding to be 
let out. He unlocked it, and Luke, leering at his 
victim, said : 

“Why didn’t you keep me in there all night, eh ?” 

“No useless talk,” the banker angrily replied 
“ How much must I give you to be free from your 
presence for a season ?”” 

“ No useless talk,” sneered Luke, in the most ag- 
gravating of accents. 

“ How much will appease your desires?” queried 
Edgar Ormsby in a subdued tone. 

“ Three thousand.” 

Saying nothing, but hastily going to his safe, he 
took therefrom the required amount, and pushing it 
towards him, he bade him “ begone.” 

With a peculiar light in his sunken eyes, and dis- 
torted features made hideous by a diabolical grin, 
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Luke Gibbons: advanced, swept the money from 
the table, stowed it securely away upon his person, 
lifted his substitute fora hat with mock courtesy, 
gave one or two gutteral chuckles and was gone. 


OHAPTEBRB il. 


J 

THROUGH numerous thoroughfares, twisting and 
turning, went Luke Gibbons, his eyes scanning every 
person that he passed, though speerentlaee gaze 
was fixed upon the pavement. “Now and then he 
placed his hand upon that part of his body where the 
money was hidden, gave forth a gratified ¢huckle, 
and increased his pace. A moment more end an 
expression of no flashed across his features. 

This was caused by his eye resting upon « tall, 
athletic man, a short distance ahead of him, and 
dressed in the garb ofa sailor. He stopped, uttered 
his favourite “eh,” them hurriedly around, 
mingled in the @rowd for # moment, and then 
passed into a bye-@éreet, which fortunately happened 


to be near. 


After a long jamat, Luke arrived at his place of | 


abode. Tuegmiimg # key in the worn lock, he turned 
it, pushed open the door, and entered. All was 
darkness; get one solitary rey of light was visible. 
Striking @ matoh, he groped bie way to the other 
ile of the neem, and lighted «email oil lamp, whose 
dim, hagy beams served to make objects partially 
disvernible. 

‘The whole room wore an air of m, uncleani- 
ness and misery, which rendered it # fit abode for 
its repulaive occupants. At @ right angle lay s 
heap of straw, scattered around copfusedly. Upom 
this were thrown old coate, garments of all (ashiona 
Under these mage lay « child, her finely-shaped 
head jue from whiok bung, in an un- 
cured-for state, e wealth of raven hair. 
glossy. 

‘The forehead was high and fair, while the arching 
Lrow rose over eyes large, dark, full aud expressive. 
‘The features were while ber lips and teeth 
were such as would send envy into the hearts of 
“ Spain's fair senoras.” 

As the yellowieh light fell upon the eyelids, she 
rajsed ber head; gazed with ill-concealed fear upon 
Luke, and then throwing the rags aside, assumed a 
sitting position. 

Ah, too deeply were the marks of deprivation, the 
impression of sorrow, and the rude touches of the 
tinger of care left upon those childish features, giving 
them a melancholy expression deplorable in one’ so 
young. 

While in this position, Luke Gibbons advanced 
towards her. She recoiled from him with fear, while 
Ler glorious eyes opened wider, and her lips instinc- 
tively curled. 

“Nice sleep, eh? The light was good to sleep 
by.” 
She turned pale. A strange fire burned in his eye, 
his face seemed to grow more horrible, and she 
nestled close to the wall, with her little hand 
stretched vout appealingly. 

“Fie! he! he! Frightened are ye ?” 

She raised her eyes to his face. From some un- 
accountable impulse he tried to look pleasantly upon 
her, the child recognised the man’s endeavour. 

“I wish I could go out and see something. I——” 

She stopped, the man’s face was contorted into a 
revolting for, and his eyes blazed at her like 
coals of tire. 

“Go ont, eh! Are ye crazy?” He gnashed his 
teeth, and grasped her by the arm, while she trembled 
like a leaf. 

Doubtless satisfied with the manner in which he 
had driven what he considered rebellious thoughts 
out of her mind, be let go her arm, and still quaking 
from the effects of her fright, she cast herself upon 
the rude pallet. 

Luke paid no attention to her whatever. 

The clock struck the hour of ten. 

“Lize, Lize!” called Luke, as he laid’ his pipe 
down, aud drained the last drop from the stone 
bottle. 

She rose wearily from her couch and came 
meekly forward, the traces of tears still fresh upou 
her eyelids. ‘ 

“Go and get ‘ Unmerciful.”’ 

With faltering steps she proceeded to a closet 
situated directly opposite the pallet. She unlocked 
the door, and a huge, ferocious mastiff made his ap- 
pearance, raising his fierce eyes to her face in a sus- 
picious manner as he passed. Reloeking the door, the 
child once more laid down upon her miserable sub- 
stitute for a bed. ze 

The dog paused as he reached the middle of the 
room, and wagged his tail at his master. 

“Unmerciful, come here, eh!” - 

The animal advanced and crouched at his feet. 

The name Luke had chosen for him seemed ap- 
propriate—his disposition—that of his master—their 





appearance (each the other's affinity) were in keep- 
ing with the general tenor of things around them. 
Heartlessness, apparent beggary, wretchedness, 
avarice, meanness, cru and ferocity, all these 
belonged to Luke;:yet he afforded himself one 
luxury, and that wag the animal above referred to. 
‘He nearly starved himself and the child that the dog 
might fare sumptuousig. 

Such are the inconsistencies and contradictions 
perceptible among woe this earth. 

Luke now arose, fed the being particular, 
however, to annoy and tentalise him as much as 
possible. After this pexfopmance was finished, he 
summoned the child, whearese and again came for- 
ward. 

“ Unmerciful, go to bed. Lime lock him up, eh !” 
snarled Luke Gibbons. 

Bhe did as divected, then again threw herself upon 
the misorable substitute for s bed, and was soon 


Oh, sweet Sleep! what a thou wast to that 
pti orgy J 

The clock now pealed forth the solemn hour of 

‘isn bt the don ten tmeen Ma uous walled to 

wards the pallet, amd for s moment listened 
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the child slept on, but Luke 


CHAPTER IIL 


In one of the most fashionable streets of the great 
metropolis stood Edgar Ormaby’s house, a palace 
among palaces, yet distinguished from those surround- 
ing it by the fineness of its material, and the beau- 
tiful, artistic, yet simple style of its architecture. 

The roomy corridor and wide halls were prepared 
and tinted in the most expensive manuer, while the 
furnishings were rich and rare. 

The extensive and capacious drawing-rooms, ex- 
tending the whole length of the building upon each 
side, and connected by a hall in the rear, were co- 
vered by the richest, softest, and costliest of 
Turkey carpets, which received the feet like a bed 
of moss. 

In the rear portion of the parlour on the left of 
the house, aud the one mostly used, was a splendid 
pianoforte. This was a birthday gift fromthe banker 
to his daughter. By the side of the piano was a 
beautiful guiter, inlaid with pearl. This was the 
property of Clarence Ormsby, who, at the time of 
which 1 write, was completing his edueation. 

Hanging from the frescoed .walls were paintings 
from the most skilful of masters, ancient and mo- 
dern. Pictures that every time you examined them 
some new and before unnoticed beauty was percep- 
tible. In the alcoves, and upon scientifically carved 
brackets, were statues and statuettes from the hands 
of the master sculptors of Italy. 

In endeavouring to convey to the mind of the 
reader a faint idea of the lavish splendour, I have 
unpardonably omitted the only living and the love- 
liest object within the room. 

In « semi-recliniug position, near the window, the 
heavy lace curtains almost touching her luxuriant 
golden ringlets, sat a lovely girl, her lily hands 
clasped over a volume in her lap, and her radiant 
eyes raised meditatively. The rich bloom upon her 
cheek — the delicate tint of the peach in its 
ripeness, and forming an harmonious contrast with 
the sunny hair, the perfect glistening teeth, emulating 
the clearest pearl in their purity, and compariug 
charmingly with the ruby-like lips, while the round- 
ness, regularity, and gentleness of each feature 
formed a face which Nature seemed to glory in, as 
one of her choicest and most sublime creations A 
form, supple, graceful, undulating and of matchless 
symmetry. A form such as Juno might have wept 
for. 

There, in all her loveliness, with the fruits and 
appliances of wealth around, sat Florence Ormsby, 
an only daughter ; the pride of her doting mother, her 
father’s darling. 

With all this lavish voluptuousness, all this beanty, 
all this ease, Florence Ormsby’s mind was not in the 
least controlled by it. She looked upon wealth asa 
convenience ; as something forming «# constituent 


part of happiness, but which did not alone create it. 
Her dress, which attests to the truth of my words, 
was a dainty white muslin, with a blue ribbon at the 
neck, clasped by plain gold brooch. No profusion 
of rings encireled her fingers. One, a single diamond, 
istened the third finger of her right hand. 
his is credible, ae itietrue. I am drawing 
eng sketch, when I feebly attempt to impress 
_— the goodness aad beauty of 
orence . 
While ‘sitting wrapt in ber thoughts, the door 
opened, and her father entered. 


Edgar Ormsby’s face wore « different. on 
from that white I called ee tenin Wao ae 
the first chapter. ae ait a 
gazed lowe ad- 
ore him. 


Be halted an instant, 
miration upon the vision of besuty bef 


pete ict pe saterned the kise that Iheguess.d 


upon them. 

“Come, let us descend to breakfast ; your mother 
awaits our eeming.” 

Avm-ip-eum they wended their way to the dining- 
room, where Mrs. Ormsby, in an elegant morning 

awaited their coming. 
| As Biorenceseated herself, she said: 
) de you think Olarence will be here on my 
Pp” 


“Jem afte mot, Floss, although when he wrote 
last iw intepdiad to arrive a few days before.” 


“Ob, [ hopeihewill come, I want to seo him so 
Prt all 40) my child,” replied her mother. 
re are 60 
of a pers. He fo you te 


} ding 2” 
F “5 don’t mow, mamma,” she answered, toying 
with her 


particular ; what kind 
mind for your matal- 


father, 

“fT amaot fond of such Bastays, but if mamma 
| desires it, I will cheerfully acquiesce.” 

“Wo, no; I merely proposed it; act your own 
pleasure, my daughter,” rejoined Mrs. Ormsby. 

“Thanks, mamma. But papa ean do something 
for me, if he wants to.” 

“ What is it, Floss? Anything that I can command 
is yours,”’ he replied. 

“T want the modest sum of five hundred pounds.” 

“You shall have it, darling, and five times the 
amount if you wish.” 

“And you won't ask me what I am going to do 
with it, will you?” 

“No, indeed; I have every confidence in your 
judgment,” he replied, gazing into the azure eyes 
with a father’s great love. 

The remainder of the meal was passed in silence. 

As Mr. Ormsby arose from the table, he said: 

“Come, Floss, you must sing to mea short time. 
and then I will go to the bank.” 

Gaily she flew downstairs, and, entering the par 
lour, seated herself at the piano. 

Her father watched her with » prond smile, as or 
fingers flew nimbly over the keys, and he listened 
to her singing with rapt attention. 

Like the sounds of rippling water flowing throug 
coral grottoes was the exquisite cadence of the fair 
girl’s voice, as it descended plaintively: into the most 
touching pathos; now rising in power and full 
melody, until it rivalled the dulcet tones of the night- 
ingale. 
tke finished he rose, and, kissing her, left the 
apartment for his place of business. 

Mrs. Ormsby and Florence were: in the sitting- 
room. It was nearly noon, they had been discussing 
what watering place they should sojourn at, during 
the summer, when aservant entered, bearing # letter, 
which he placed in Mrs. Ormsby's hand, and bowing, 
retired. 

“Why it’s from Clarence,” she exclaimed, “and 
your father has sent it to us. It must have come this 
morning.” ; 

“From Clarence?” repeated Floss. ‘Oh, that is 
welcome. Ob, read it, and tell me is he soon 
coming ?” 

Mrs. Ormsby opened tiie letter, and read +8 
follows: 

“Dear. Onzs Att,—You doubtless: will: be much 
disappointed atimy prolonged stay, but 1 have yet 
visit several places of interest: which Ihave not yot 
seon, and although my desire to see yeu is so gre, 
I must defer the pleasure for a short During 
my stay in Rome, | a cousenaeann st a _— 
Seotsman, of good: family, unexceptionable morals, 
pleasing address, and as noble-hearted, clear-headed 
a@ man as ever Scotland produced. We are now 
firm friends. I have often spoken to him of Floss, 
and he evinces a great desire to behold my darling 





I have invited him to make my fathers 
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porse his home while he remains in England. , You 
will like him, father, for he is. unassuming, modest, 
anda perfect gentleman. You willlike him, mother, 
for he is an excellent conversationalist, and, well 
versed in literature—in. poetry and prose, bath 
ancient and modern, and converses with an ease and 
freedom from. restraint, which, is quite charming: 
You willlike him, my beloved sister, for his sympathy 
for the oppressed, and his kind and generous. heart. 
Dear ones all, accept. the love, which a; devoted 
son and brother can extend to you, and hope. soon to 
clasp to your arms “ CLARENCE. ORMSBY.” 

“And he will not be here on my birthday,” said 
Floss, regretfully. 

“I, too,.am disappointed,” replied her. mother, 
“but when he does come you will have the pleasure: 
of meeting the friend he speaks so highly of.” 

“Yes; apd I know. he must; be. good, or 
would not recommend him to my attention.” 

“That is true,” rejoimed Mrs. Ormsby, and. glanc- 
ing again at the letter, she continued; ‘ Why it.is 
dated back eight weeks ; it must have been retarded 
by some cause. I begin to hope that he may, yet 
sitive within the desired time.” 

“There is a faint hope in that, and L.eagerly grasp 
atit, Only think, mamma, it is now. two years since 
we have seen him,” 

“Yes; a long time to fond ones. waiting, 9..son’s- 
return, He is, undoubtedly, a great deal changed.” 

Florence's. birthday was. ta, be. ce but 
how? 

She had a plan of her own, and only awaited the 

ival of Clarence to put it into execution, A great 

ul depended upon his presence. 

Would he come? 


CHAPTER Iv. 


‘Twas mid-day on.the.oceam, One-broad fathom- 
ese expanse of waters, stretching away in the dis, 
tance until they seemed lost in the azure.sky, which 
appeared to enclose them. Rolling, tossing, foaming 
in their might, above them the clear blue dome of 
heaven, their bosom dotted with white sails moving: 
to and fro, now looming up lerge and grand, anon 
lost to view in the distant horizon, the glorious rays 
of the god of day causing the spray to, glisten like 
diamonds, and painting the backs of the.inhabitants 
of the deep, as they arose an instant from their na- 
tive element, witha silvery sheen. With all sail set, 
her masts towering towards the sky, her white wings 
filled with the fine breeze, and: borne gracefully. to 
the starboard, her keen bows, kissing the dashing, 
waves, and casting the spray insmimic. fountains;into 
the air, nobly glided the good ship Haidee; o'er the 
trackless waste of waters. 

The air was balmy and warm, and those upon-ber 
deck appeared comfortable in their thin, attire, 

Upon the pom side, near the. bows, stood two 
youngmen. One of them had a glass to his.eyaand 
was gaving at vessels. in the distance, The one 
peeriug through the glass was a tall, robust, com- 
pact, well-formed young, man of light complexion; 
not handsome, in the strict senge of the word, but 
of a genial, pleasiug, open sort. of countenance, at 
ouce inviting and agreeable. This, was Clarence 
Ormaby. 

Charles Rowe, his companion, and the ono.referred 
to in Clarence’s letter, was about the same height as 
his companion, but of different mien and bearing, A 
form well knit and symmetrical, though. not so ro- 
bust as that of his friend; features. regular ; a pierc+ 
ing black eye, and hair aud moustache of the same 
dark shade; in short, what would ,be termed a,hand- 
some man, 

Fora moment they stood there. Then Clarence 
closed the glass, and, conversing with regard to the 
grand prospect before them, they walked leisurely 
towards the stern. 

As they approached, the words “murder” and 

‘Rochester ” fell upon their ears. 
“Ah, Jack, you are about. to spin a yarn,” said 
Clarence, addressing one of a group of sailors who 
a reclining leisurely under the starboard bul- 
Warks, 

“Ay, ay, sir; and a murderous one itis, Perhaps. 
you would like to hear it.” 

“Certainly, by all means,” responded, the two 
young men, in @ breath, as they seated themselves, 
‘ud prepared with pleasure, to listen to, the sailor's 
story. 

The old sailor shifted his quid. from, the left cheak 
to 7 right, changed his position, cleared his throat, 
“0d Devan: 

“Tt was some years. ago, when I was aprightlier.” 
“Oh there’s no need of you bein’ any. cleverer, 
Jack,” interposed a messmate. “ Youare-ag good as. 
the best of us now.” 

“Belay there, shipmate,” exclaimed two or three, 
‘multaneously, and “ let us have the yarn.” 

“Well lads, if you'll lay by aud quit your chin 





music, I'll heave ahead, As I was) sayin’, it) was 
some years ago, and I had just landed from a tough 
voyage, and weighed anchor for, Rochester, to see 
an old messmate. I soon found my old chum, and 
we. passed a jolly evening over our grog and pipes ; 
when I Jeft him twas near about quarter past dozen, 
ag the land lubbers say, and I steered fer my caboose 
or hotel, just as. you like. I was passing down a 
lonely street, when a carriage. drove by, under full 
sail, going like sin before the wind. I had gone 
about four rods when about tweaty men run by me 
screaming. 

“ T asked: them what the row. was, snd they. told 
me to, run ahead and find out. 

“ | just,set sail and travelled on, at about eight 
knots.an.hour.. In a minute 1 come into a wide 
street, wherethere were crowds of people, I thought 
Bedlam must have been let loose, 

“T asked a fellow, who looked about half asleep, 
‘What all the fuss was about.’ ‘Alas! one of our 
most worthy citizens hath been most foully dealt 
with ; and the wife of his bosom hath wickedly ran 
away with the Philistine who hath dene——’ .- 

“T looked over him from stem to stern, and then 
said: 

“In plain English you mean to say that a man has 
been sent into eternity, and the rascal thet did it has 
cruised off with his consort.’ 

“© Thou followest the sea for sustenance, dost thou 
not, for verily thy words smack of salt water.’ 
‘ What if I do, oldthee and thou ?"I yelled, and then 
steered for the house, pushed my way through the 
crowd, entered the place and bolted straight up- 
stains. 

“Oh, shipmates, I've seen a good many horrid 
sights, and been in many strange places, but I'never 
saw anything so cruel as that was. On the bed, 
with hie head thrown over his:right arm, lay-an old, 
smooth-faced, white-haired man. Across his throat 
was afearful gash: At the side of the. bed:stood a 
little boy, not old enough to know the meaning of all 
the noise. 

“ There he stood» a-crying—-it was hard I tell ye 
all, ladsy whens man forgets his Maker, and forgets 
that he had a-mother, and: comes low enongh to. kill 
his, brother man—mark that, lads—I say he. is.gone, 
he can’t be redeemed. 

“T ain't. learned’ in books, and’ ain't used to 
p’liteness'and the ways of manners, bat, I say, lads, 
when I looked at that calm-faced old man, and then 
at the. baby-bey, the- salt water made my eyes 
foggy. No man could help it, who had a hearty It 
was awful!” 

The old sailor paused, bit off a fresh piece: from 
his|plug of “navy;” and:then drawing a long breath 
as if the recollection made him sad, hitched up his 
belt, and continued, with : 

‘“T couldn’t stand an’ looky on, | had not: the 
courage, sud there aint.any of you wiocever saw mo 
afraid ?” 

A silent shake of the head auswered him, and be 
resumed : 

“T asked. the people why they hadrnot taken care 
of the child, but they stood looking at me like a crowd 
of apes, and as carefully-as these rough hands: were 
able todo, I took the ehild and carried him into another 
room, where I tried, to; keep the little. fellow quiet, 
bat hec was thoroughly frightened, and: I did not 
make much headway. 

“Then some of the worn took» himy and 1 left 
the house. 

“The: wife, as 1, heard from those whe make 
scandal a business, and ye can take it, same as.1 did, 
for whet. it’s. worth, was a trim, pretty craft. The 
old man, with plenty of shot in the locker, had cruised 
in her wake and offered her a harbour for life. She 


was poor, they said, and accepted him, She ambthe. 


villain escaped, and thar warn’t any sharp ‘nough.te 
trace ’em.” 
The old sailor arose and turned away. 


CHAPTER. V. 

DuRiNG the,recite) of the sailor's story, there: had 
‘been thereto an unaoticed, though silent and eagar 
listener, in the person of a young man about twenty: 
years of age, or thereabouts; though his thin fagerand 


careworn features would give the impression that he; 


was at least twenty-five. He walked slowly across 
the deck, with his head down and his; hands clasped 
behind him: No:one spoke to him—hebeld converse 
with none Seating himself upen a coil of rope 
near the heel of the bows;rit, and leaning his head 
upon his lands, he launched. forth in.deep medita- 
tion. For some time he set, thus, now and than 
sighing deeply, and jrrossing. his hands to, his aching 
brows. In a.short time he arose, andit was, pam- 
fully evident that a severe mental struggle: bad 
been going on within. Passing by those who stood 
upon the deck, without raising hig, eyes, Walter 
Dalvane descended to the steerage. 


—_-— 

Gathered in this, the poorest portion of the float- 
ing world, were human beings of all nationalities-and 
deseriptions. 

Little children running round to as great an ex- 
tent as their close quarters will permit; singing, 
prattling, aud crying by turns. There lies a low, 
fat, and dirty fellow, representing the coarse and 
disgusting grade of Germans. He talks in his own 
language to the garrulous Irishwoman, and she re- 
taliates in her tongue. By their mutual looks and 
violent gesticulations, it can be readily seen that 
both are in no amiable mood. Neither have the 
most remote idea of the signification of the other's 
words. The contest grows warmer. A’ man who 
is in one corner, quietly looks up complacently at 
them. He has lost his: money, but not his energy 
or determination to make more. The haughty, 
but penniless and forlorn Spaniard, raises his sad 
eyes and turns away with a groan. The shaggy 
man. also condescends to raise himself to a sitting 
posture, and gazes upon the scene, giving vent 
to his. satisfaction by loud guffaws, ‘The child 
upon the mother’s breast cries from fear, as the con- 
fusion inereases. The more timid of’ the passengers 
look upon the scene. with: disgust, the coarser ones 
enjoy it with a: keen relish. 

In the midst of this wrangling and contention, the 
young manentered. A-spasm passed over his féa- 
tures as he glancod contemptuously at the brawlers, 
and then turned his eyes towards a gentle, pale we- 
man, who sat as. far away as possible, and who, as 
he entered; looked up and smiled feebly ; yet’ that 
calm, affectionate smile was all the world to him, for 
it came from his; mother. 

“ Walter, dear,” she said, as he knelt beside-her; 
“* you have been on deck ?” 

“Yes, mother; and I wish you would go up; this 
air is dreadful for you to inhale.” , 

“T can bear it; and then you know. the ocoupan 
of the steerage, as a rule, are-not allowed the freedom 
of the deck, Itisonlyyby the kindness of the cap- 
tain that the favour has been extended to us. I must 
not go, lest these preseut should discover it, and it 
might be the cause of more strife.” 

“Ob, mother; how cruel it seems, that you, so re- 
fined and gentle, should be obliged. to mingle with 
these, vultures; I can call them nothing else,” 

“Itis»my lot; I must bear it with all: pationee 
and calmeess. God knows what is best for us, 
Walter. We must, however, submit, with a gracious 
spirit,’ 

“I_ know, I know, mother,” he passionately re- 
plied.. ‘If I could only endure this alone, and know 
that you were comfortable, I should be happy. Indeed 
[ should.” 

“ Ah, my son, your, young face is too much marked 
with lines of cave now. It grieves me when I look 
upon, you, and think that your life has: been so 
vloudad,” 

“Do not-think of that, dear mother; I do not com: 
plain. If 1 could only:see you happy,I care not how 
heavyomy- load is, [fit were not for your love, earth 
would hold no charm for me. I try to quell the 
risiugs of my» spirit, but when I look: aboutane and 
see the vice, which surrounds. you, the company 
whase prssence to you is dreadful; when I reflect 
upon, this, them tupbuleat. thoughts. torsuve.. my 
mind.” 

“Hash, my son, I know your feeling. Thingsthat 
are not revealed to usin this world, we must look for- 
ward toin the next. You know the words of that 
veeatiful bymu,. 

God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform. 

“ Youare too: good, dear mother; I fear 1 am not 
worthy of you.” 

“ lt grieves me, Walter, to hear you speak thus. 
You know, that you are the only one whom | have 
to love, You know that you are the silken cord 
that binds me to earth. Let the thought of: that 
drive-away: the, reflections of our present unhappy 
conditien.” 

“Who did you see on deck?” she continued, 
smoothing his brown hair, and endeavouring to di- 
vert hia mind from: their troubies. 

“Two young gentlemen, and they looked so care- 
loss and happy that I almost choked in their pre- 
sence!” 

“Not with envy, Walter?” 

“No, but upon @ mental comparison of our re- 
spective conditions.” 

You were absent some time ; what’ were you 
doing ?” 

“I wag listening to the story of an old sailor 
with regard to a murder in Rochester.” 

Mrs. Dalvane turned deadly pale, a tremor shook 
her frame, but her son saw it not. At last, by a 
most powerful effort, she controlled herself enough 
to speak, and said: 

“I do not like. te hear of deeds of blood; spare 





me the recital.” 
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He raised his eyes, saw her agitation, and hur- 
riedly inquired the cause. 

“It is nothing, my child—merely a fainting sen- 
sation: ‘twill soon pass off ; give yourself no un- 
easiness.” 

He gazed upon her with his large blue eyes full 
of the truest of filial affection, his features wearing 
an expression of the most intense anxiety. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Upon a crowded wharf, among all kinds of men 
and merchandise, running to and fro and gazing 
upon what she saw with the wonder which a new- 
born babe feels when its mental vision is so deve- 
loped that it can look and wonder, was the child of 
the dungeon, the one denominated by the inhuman 
Gibbons as “ Lize.”’ 

At last, by a mistake on the part of her keeper— 
and they were very rare—she had freed herself. 
How she arrived upon the wharf she knew not. She 
only knew that, through carelessness, Luke had left 
the door unlocked, that after waiting till she thought 
him to be a good distance away, she had opened it, 
and went out into the street. True, there was no 
sunlight there, or anything to attract the eye, but 
nothing could be worse to her than that terrible old 
Louse; even this change was welcome. 

On walked the child, until she had left the low 
district far in the rear. 

What gratification it gave her to stand and gaze 
into the shop windows, replete with costly and varied 
articles, which held her in speechless admiration. 
She did not think of her ragged garments and bare 
feet, her poverty or her brown hands and face; her 
mind was engrossed by the novel sights before 
her. 

A new world was opened up to her so much like 
a dream, that had it not been for the rude pushes she 
sometimes received, she might have thought it was. 
She wandered slowly on, raising her dark, full eyes 
in looks of wonder and pleasure combined, as finely- 
dressed ladies swept by her, anon halting to gaze on 
some new object that riveted the attention. 

Absorbed in the gratification of her curiosity, she 
walked and walked, knowing not whither she went, 
nor seeming to care. 

The richly-attired ladies had disappeared, and 
in their place were meagre-looking ill-dressed 
women walking slowly along, carrying heavy 
bunéles, and rough-appearing men; while in lieu 
of the brilliant vehicles, with their prancing 
steeds, were ponderous waggons, with large, un- 
seemly horses, who drew their loads wearily along. 
These sights did not charm her as the previous ones 
had done, but, nevertheless, she trudged patiently 
along, still looking with eager eyes at every new 
object that came in her way. This at last began to 
be monotonous to the little waif, and now that the 
excitement had somewhat abated, she began to ex- 
perience signs of weariness, when, as if to renew her 
interest, objects loomed up before her which she 
thought to be trees. She had, however, an indistinct 
idea that trees were not bare, like what she saw, and 
wishing to ascertain what they really were, she in- 
creased her pace; on she walked, and a blue, rolling 
surface appeared before her gladdened vision. 

“Tt mast be water—yes, water, and the deep 
ocean. 

Thus soliloquised the child, and to her it was a 
welcome sight, those blue waters, foaming and spark- 
ling under the golden rays of the orb of day. She 
ceased to think of her aching feet, and trudged 
patiently on. What she at first supposed to be 
trees were long poles, and they grew out of a house ; 
but no, it could not be a house, for it was not shaped 
vike one, and was on the water. Thus she reasoned 
in her childish way, and still their new name and 
character remained a mystery to her. But she did 
not care; she saw them, the sight was pleasant, far 
more pleasant than anything she hed yet seen. She 
watched the men as they worked with their arms 
bare and the perspiration dropping from their brows, 
aud thought how happy they must be to remain in 
such a nice place, with the sun so warm, the water 
so bright, and surrounded by all the beautiful things 
which were upon the land and water. 

Presently she heard a shout, and turning round she 
saw a great house on the water moving rapidly to- 
wards the pier. On the poles were white cloths, 
some of which looked round, and others large and 
wide. She saw ladies and gentlemen upon the house, 
and wondered what they were there for. 

“That's a nice ship, ain't it ?” 

She turned her head inland as these words fell 
upon her ear, and saw before her a talt, strong man, 
his shirt-sleeves rolled up clear to his elbows, his 
good-humoured face, and his twinkling blue eyes 
looking curiously but kindly upon her. 

“ A what ?” she said, in childish ignorance. 

The blue eye again twinkled, this time with fun, 
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and the man burst into a loud laugh. After his mer- 
riment had partially subsided, he said: 

“A ship,” and he pointed to the Haidee, which was 
just coming to the wharf. “See, those poles are 
masts; those white cloths you see are sails, and 
that is what makes the ship go—that is, when the 
wind blows,” and those laughter-loving eyes again 
twinkled. 

The child listened to his words with rapt atten- 
tion, and asked him many questions, all of which 
he answered with the best possible good nature, 
and then went away to work on another part of the 

harf. 


wharf. 
She watched his retreating footsteps with regret. 
The only kind word that she could ever remember 
having addressed to her was uttered by this hones’ 
hard-working, blue-eyed man, and she treasur 
his memory in her heart. 
(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XV. 


Wuen Darby was alone ho determined to go and 
speak to Mona. 

There was no one to interfere between them 
now. 

Her bed-room door was locked, and he knocked, 
without gaining admittance or even receiving an 
answer. 

“Open the door, madam,” he cried. 

Still receiving no answer, he kicked the door vio- 
lently and succeeded in breaking it open. 

Mona, wrapped in a pink flannel dressing-gown, 
was busily engaged in packing up some boxes. On 
a table by her side lay a small pistol. 

Pointing to it she said : 

“Do yon see this? It is loaded with ball, and I 
have placed it there to protect myself against your 
violence. Instantly leave this room, or——” 

“ What?” he demanded, shrinking back. 

“ Take the consequences.” 

“Would you shoot me?” he asked, in alarm. 

“Like a dog, and with as little compassion,” was 
the cool and deliberate answer. 

Darby became afraid that in her frenzy she might 
do him an injury, and he retreated, wondering why 
she was packing up her things, and what her inten- 
tions were. 

“Where are you going ?” he queried, when he had 
reached the door. 

“That is my business,” she rejoined. “It was 
never my intention to stay long under your roof, and 
since the events of this evening, it is impossible for 
me to remain.” 

“It will be a good riddance,” said Darby. 

“T am glad you think so,” she replied. 

“T don’t know why I married you,” he con- 
tinued. 

* Because you could not help yourself,” said Mona ; 
adding, “we perfectly understand one another, my 
lord Cariston. We are necessary to each other, but 
we need not continue together. You shall go your 
way, I will go mine. Supply me with the money I 
ask for, that is all I want.” 

“ But suppose I love you,” exclaimed Darby, who 
really did feel some affection for the splendid creature 
before him. 

It is always the way. When we are about te be 
deprived of any thing, we find that we really care 
for it and wish to keep it. 

So it was with Darby. 

Mona burst out into a loud langh. 

“T am sorry for you, in that case,” she said. 

“Can't we make it up?” he asked. 

“Never,” was the emphatic answer. 

“But Mona—dear Mona——” 

“T hate you, Darby Chiverton. More than that, 
worse than that, I despise you ; and when a man has 
merited and incurred a woman’s contempt, the death 
of love and esteem is certain; if such things ever 
existed, which they never did with me for you,” re- 
plied Mona, in a clear voice, which did not shake or 
change in the slightest degree. 

For a minute Darby was silent. 

“Will you leave me alone,” she continued; “ or 
must I take decided measures to rid myself of your 
presence?” 

“TI will go,” he answered. And he went away 
slowly, with tears in his eyes. 

That night he drank hard, by himself; and in 
the morning the servants found him snoring heavily 
on the dining-room floor. 

It was ten o’clock when Darby awoke, hot and 
feverish, with his head “splitting,” as he expressed 


it to himself. Getting up from the floor, he rang fo; 
soda and brandy; drinking this, he put on his hat, 
and unwashed—unshaved as he was, he sallied 
forth into the cool morning air, taking the way to 
the river. : 

He did not notice that he was followed. 

It was so, however. 

A man who had walked up the avenue, with the 
intention of calling at the castle, had seen him 
emerge from the house and take the direction of the 
low lands, through which ran the meandering stream 
called the river. 

In summer it was very little more than a trout 
stream. 

But in the spring or the late winter months, when 
the rain came down from the highlands or the snow 
melted on the hills, its stream assumed formidab!e 
proportions. 

his was the case at the time we speak of. 
A heavy fall of snow had been succeeded by a 
ao thaw. 
he ditches were streaming Over with water, ani 
all the little tributaries of the river carried their 
quota to its bed, and it overflowed its banks in some 
laces, flooding the valley and inundating what wore 
own as the “ water-meadows.” 

Darby made his way towards a small wooden bridge 
which spanned the stream, and the approach to which 
was as yet unblocked by the water. 

Over the wooden railings he leant, looking at the 
turbid waters, rushing along at a few yards below 


him. 

Suddenly his meditations were broken'by a “ Good 
morning, my lord.” 

He turned round. 

On the bridge, a few paces from him, was a man 
This man occupied his thoughts and had done s0 ever 
since he awoke in the morning, yet he did not want 
to see him. 

Jonas Bloxam never really received a welcome from 
any of his numerous acquaintances. 

Friends he had none. 

“Oh, it is you! What do you want?” inquired 
Darby, ng to speak steadily. 

He looked wretchedly ill, and he did not appear 
one atom worse than he felt. The wine he had 
drank overnight had acted injuriously upon his health, 
and he was weak, giddy, and bilious. 

“T must have ten thousand pounds at once,” said 
Jonas Bloxam. “Ashley Leigh has come back. You 
may be turned out at any moment, and I don’t like 
the look of affairs at all.” 

“You have the jewels,” answered Darby, thinking 
of his first serious step in crime, the conflagra- 
tion which followed his theft, which resulted in 
the destruction of one wing of the castle, and in- 
directly in the death of the well-meaning, but some- 
what weak-minded Lord Cariston. 

“'Phey are only of use as security, and I wil! 
give them back to you, as I cannot dispose o/ 
them. What I want is hard cash,” answered the 
usurer. “ You bring me the money in gold and notes, 
and——” 

“You will give me the confession you extracted 
from me?” said Darby, eagerly. 

“That, I have told you, I shall keep always.” 

“As a means of extortion.” 

“We will not quarrel about terms,” answered 
Jonas Bloxam, shrugging his shoulders. 

“ According to that,” Darby said, “ you will be 
able to turn me out of houseandhome. If I give you 
this money now, what guarantee have I that you will 
not, in a month or two’s time, come upon me for 
more ?” 

“None whatever,” replied the usurer. 

“Upon my word, you are candid, Mr. Bloxam,” 
answered Darby. 

“T find it is the best way,” replied the old man, 
quietly. 

“Tf Iam to bein your power, I had better have 
remained as I was, poor and friendless, but with uo 
weight on my mind.” 

“Tt is useless to talk about that ; am I to have the 
money?” 

“ What if I refuse?” asked Darby. 

“T have been considering what it would be best 
for me to do in the. event of a refusal,” answered 
Jonas Bloxam. “Of course I must protect myself. 
You have had my money——” 

“T am willing to pay it you back again,” anxiously 
interposed Darby. 

“] want something more.” 

“ Yes, you are a vampire,” cried Darby, excitedly. 
“You want to drain me of every shilling. But you 
shan’t do it. You want to get this fine estate into 
your miserable hands. You want to have the Caris- 
ton broad acres in your clutches, and you intend to 
make me the instrument through which you will 
accomplish your ambitious ends.” 

“T could not have giyen a better exposition of my 





plans, myself,” said Jonas Bloxam, with a smile. 
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“You shan’t do it; I repeat, you shan’t do it,” 
answered Darby. 

“] will tell you what I shall do then,” replied the 
old man, 

“ Well 2” 

“If you do not comply with my terms, and place 
yourself unreservedly in my hands, I will go te the 
enemy and place your confession in the hands of 
Ashley Leigh, who will know what to do with it, I 
warrant.” : 

“Contemptible scoundrel,” ejaculated Darby. 

“It is useless to waste time in exchanging per- 
sonalities, I could call you quite as hard names as 
you can apply to me,” replied Jonas Bloxam. 

A sudden inclination to throw the old man into 
the river seized Darby. 

He looked around him. 

No one was in sight. 

The only witness of the crime would be the all- 
seeing eye of heaven. 

In his half-mad state Darby was capable of com- 
nitting any atrocity. 

Besides he had embarked in a career of crime, and 
he did not believe in doing things by halves. 

“Well, my lord, your answer?” said the usurer. 
“Heart's Content is some little distance from here, 
and I should like to see Mr. Leigh at once. 

“That is my answer,” cried Darby. 

As he spoke he sprang upon the usurer, and 
seized him + the throat, the old man struggled vio- 
lently, but Darby bore him down until his back 
rested on the railing of the bridge, and them he cast 
him over. 

The usurer fell into the roaring torrent. ‘ 

For a moment his body disappeared. 

When it came to the surface Darby saw him strike 
out for the shore with a boldness which displayed 
the confidence of a good swimmer. 

If he reached the bank he would be safe. 

Darby Gould expect no mercy from him. 

With the agility of a squirrel Darby vaulted over 
the end of the bridge on to dry ground. 

A large stone touched by his foot, caught his eye. 

He picked this up, and holding it in his hand 
he ran along the bank. 

Jonas Bloxam was obliged to swim with the stream 
and was by this means carried some distance down 
and prevented from landing. 

Darby halted when he got 
bim with the eye of a lynx. 

The old man was somewhat exhausted by swim- 
ming so far. 

When he reached the bank and his feet touched 
the bottom, he gave vent to a sigh of relief. 

Almost tottering along, he extended his hands to 
grasp the bough of a willow which protruded into 
the stream. 

Darby leant forward, holding the stone in his hand. 

He dealt him a murderous blow with it. 

Uttering a subdued cry, the old man threw up his 
arms, and sinking back, was sucked into the current 
and rapidly earried once more down the stream. 

Darby, thinking him dead, ran back to the bridge, 
and retraced his steps to the castle as rapidly as 
possible. 

“ Where is her ladyship ?” was his first question to 
a tall footman he met in the hall. 

“ Gone this half-hour, my lord,” was the reply. 

“Gone! gone where?” asked Darby in dismay. 

“Did not say, my lord; but Captain Scudamore 
took her away in his own carriage.” 

Darby staggered against the wall 

Already the retribution of heaven was overtaking 
him. 

The footman was alarmed at his ghastly pallor 
aud haggard appearance. 

“Shall I send for Dr. Mander, my lord,” he asked. 

Darby's only reply was to fall back insensible, and 
the domestic contriving to catch him, saved him 
from a severe injury, which his contact with the 
floor would have inflicted on him. 


opposite and watched 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Detzctivs Hamizy Morris, while looking out of 
the window at the “Creek House,” saw a boat 
woored a little higher up the inlet. 

His object was to overtake Daddy Chiverton and 
prevent his escape. 

Telling the constable to guard the house during his 
absence, he hastily took his departure, and made his 
way down a narrow alley between two houses, to the 
spot where he had seen the boat. 

It was a case in which he felt himself justified in 
disregarding the rights of property 

Jumping into the boat, he seized the sculls and 
towed vigorously intothe middle of the stream, after 
casting loose the painter. 

Daddy Chiverton had now disappeared. 

As he passed the “Creek House,” the detective 
4aw a score of faces at the window. 





The bad characters upon this side of the creek sym- 
pathised witk the fugitive. 

To such an extent did they carry their sympathy 
that one had the hardihood to discharge a pistol at 
Hamley Morris. 

Fortunately the aim was not correct. 

The bullet whizzed over his head. 

The next moment, aided by the tidal flow, he was 
carried behind some barges and was safe from farther 
molestation of that sort. 

The barges were six in number. 

A faint light was shed upon them by some gas 
lamps in a yard to which they were atéached, and 
where they would discharge their cargoes on the 
morrow. 

This light was strengthened by the rays of the 
moon. 

In passing the last barge of the six, which was 
laden with barrels containing paraffin oil, that dan- 
gerous and explosive extract, Hamley Morris fancied 
he saw the shrinking form of a man hiding in the 
stern. 

To make sure he sculled back a few yards, and 
distinctly saw the dripping garments and the flushed 
red face of Daddy Chiverton. 

“Oho! my friend,” he said to himself; * you are 
there, eh? Wait s moment. It won't do to hurry, 
but I think I have you.” 

When alongside the barge he sprang on board, in- 
tending to make his boat fast, but the string slipped 
through his fingers, and the skiff was carried swiftly 
out of sight by the tide. 

Uttering an exclamation of annoyance, Hamley 
Morris looked about him. 

Finding that he was discovered, Daddy Chiverton 
looked over the side, as if contemplating another 
plunge into the creek. 

Morris placed himself 
the water.’ 

The tide having fallen, the barge was six feet or 
more from the level of the wharf. 

This rendered ‘it practically impossible for either 
of them to clamber up the side and so gain the 
lan 


promptly between him and 


d. 

All at once Hamley Morris made a terrible dis- 
covery—he was unarmed. 

In the haste of his departure from the Creek House 
he had left his pistol on the table. 

Daddy Chiverton had nothing with which to de- 
fend himself except a long-bladed knife, keen as a 
razor. This he drew from his pocket, and opening 
it, stood on the defensive. 

* Hamley Morris drew near to him and said : 

“Surrender quickly, and give me the confession 
of your son’s fraud, and no harm shall happen to 
you. I will undertake that you shall go where you 
like unmolested, and I will guaranteea sum of money 
for your future subsistence. If you resist I will have 
you dead or alive; if the latter, you will be tried for 
endeavouring to murder me on the high road to 
Stanton.” 

“ You'll get no confession out of me,” answered 
Chiverton. 

“Tn that case the law must take its course,” said 
Hamley Morris, resolutely. 

Daddy Chiverton endeavoured to place one cask 
on the top of another, so as to enable himself to 
reach the stone coping of the wharf overhead. 

Morris, seeing his intention, sprang forward and 
pushed the cask away. 

It fell on the deck, and the h bursting, the 
men were soon standing in a flood of paraffin. 

Enraged at the failure of his stratagem, Daddy 
Chiverton ran at the detective with his long-bladed 
knife. 

Morris retreated, having nothing to defend himself 
with, and cried loudly for help. 

His foot slipped, and the next minute Ohiverton 
was upon him, but he contrived to seize his hand, 
arresting the knife in its descent, and a terrible 
struggle ensued between them. While this was 
going on, the private watchman of the wharf, hear- 
age cries, hurried to the edge of the creek. 

ooking down, lantern in hand, he saw the two 
men struggling together. 

Hamley Morris did not cease to cry for assistance. 

The waterman, who was a little active man, 
prepared to let himself down into the barge; but 
while he was endeavouring to do so, his lantern fell 
from his hand. 

It dropped into the barge. - 

The door flew open, and it came in contact with a 
cask, the candle fell out, and the flame meeting the 
loose paraffin, a terrible explosion was the result. 

The oil ignited and instantly everything was in a 
blaze. 

Hamley Morris and Daddy Chiverton were both 
terribly burned, and their dead bodies were found in 
the water some hours afterwards. 

Fortunately for the watchman, he drew himself 
back when his lantern dropped from his hand, and 





oo escaped the fate which would otherwise have been 


Thus the secret perished with old Chiverton, and 
Hamley Morris fell a victim to his zeal, and died in 
a brave attempt to solve the mystery. 


CHAPTER XVIL 


Ir was some time before the wretched impostor 
who was known as Lord Cariston recovered from 
the swoon into which the elopement of his. wife had 
thrown him. 

The blow, though not altogether unexpected, was 
way severe. 

e missed the moral support which her presence 
had afforded him, and it would have been a consola 
tion in his hour of trouble, to knew that somebody 
cared for him. 

As it was, he felt himself alone in the world. 

He had to battle with powerful enemies. 

When he revived he was in a half-maudlin state, 
and called for brandy. 

While under its fleeting influence, he grew stron- 
ger, and conceived the idea that Mona had gone to 
Heart's Content. 

He could not believe that she had left him entirely. 

Ordering a carriage, he was driven there, and 
more than ever flushed and excited with drink, he 
asked permission to see Lady Cariston. 

Ashley Leigh met him at the door, and was about 
to order him rudely away, when he saw the state he 
was in, but thinking that he had come to acknow- 
ledge his wicked usurpation of the title and estates, 
he beckoned him into the drawing-room. 

“T wonder you have the impertinence to come 
here after what passed between us,” he said, “on our 
last interview, but I presume you have a motive?” 

“T have, indeed,” answered Darby, crying like a 
child. “My wife has gone away, and you have her 
hidden away from me, here.” 

“ Here! at Heart’s Content?” said Ashley Leigh. 

“Yes. I knowit. Let me see her. I want only 
to speak to her, and I am sure she will come back 
again.” 

“TI can assure you that she is not in this house. 
We have seen nothing of her. If she has left you, 
you will not find her at Heart’s Content.” 

Lady Cariston now eutered the room. 

“Here is my mother. She can’t deny she’s my 
mother, because the old lord acknowledged me, and 
I've got the title,” said Darby, advancing with un- 
steady gait to meet her. 

Seeing the condition he was in, her ladyship 
shrank away, muttering : 

“ Disgusting! What does the man want here ?” 

“ He is under the impression that his wife has left 
him, and come here for shelter,” explained Ashley 
Leigh. 

“ Preposterous!” she said. 

“T'll give you anything, if you'll let her come back 
tome. You want the lease of this house; I'll give 
it you. Mr. Ingledew shall not be turned out, | 
promise you that, only give me back Mona,” ex- 
claimed Darby. 

“That she should have left you is not at all sur- 
prising,” said Lady Cariston. “I always said that 
Mona Seafield was designing and mercenary in the 
extreme. She married you for what she could get.” 

“Where is she? Let mesee her,” pleaded Darby, 
the tears streaming down his face. 

“Ts the man insane ?” asked her ladyship. 

Looking significantly at Lady Cariston, Ashley 
Leigh said to Darby : 

“Tf, as you say, you are deserted by your wife, it is 
asign that you are being punished for your crimes. 
Confess the injustice of which you have been guilty 
towards me, and which my unfortunate father so 
materially assisted by his easy credulity. I will 
forgive you, even promise that you shall not be 
punished, and that you shall be provided for.” 

This proposal recalled Darby to himself. 

It turned his ideas into another channel. 

His suspicious mind was instantly on the alert. 

“ You don’t catch a weasel asleep. I know that 
I have been drinking, but an old birdis not to be 
caught with chaff. She’s my mother,” he pointed 
to Lady Cariston, “ that’s right, isn’t it ?” 

Ashley Leigh was silent. 

“Of course it is. Very well. Then if she’s my 
mother I’m Lord Cariston and you're nobody. I am 
right enough.” 

“You must be found out, sooner or later,” sug- 
gested Lady Cariston, taking her cue from Ashley. 

“Later,” answered Darby, jokingly. ‘ Decidedly 
later. It ain’t time yet. Don’t you wish you may 
get it?” 

“There is nothing to be done with him,” said 
Lady Cariston to Ashley, in a low tone. 

“Tam afraid not. If he be tipsy he knows what 
heis about. I hoped to entrap him into some incau- 
tious admission,” replied Ashley Leigh. 
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‘Of course, I saw your motive directly. Will it 
not be best to put an end to this absurd scene ?” 

“T scaroely know.” 

While Ashley Leigh was hesitating, a servant 
-ame in, saying, “a gentleman to see you, sir.” 

‘Who is it?” demanded Ashley. 

“He would not give his name, sir.” 

“Very well. I will come to him in one moment,” 
said Ashley, adding to his mother, “stay here with 
this fellow till my return. I shall only be in the 
passage; if he annoys you, call, aud I ‘will be with 
you instantly.” 

Lady Cariston inclined her Wead fn token 6f assent. 

Darby's head sank back upon the chair, and he 
looked half-stupidly out of his moist ¢yes at her 
ladyship, whose loathing and disgust were plainly 
visible on her éloquent and strikingly handsome 
‘ountenance, 

When Ashley Leigh reached the pas¢age he saw 
an eldeily man with a bandage tied rountt his head, 
who appeared in a very excited state. 

“Perhaps you don’t know me, squire,” he cried. 
“Thardly know myself. But my name is Jonas 
Bloxam. I've narrowly escaped being tirirdered., 
‘irst being thown into the water, and then hit on the 
head with a big stone; fortunately the wound was’ 
not anything worse than a skin One, but if the 
villain had followed it up, I should never have lived 
to serve another writ, or issne another capias. 

“Dear me, I am glad you escaped, Mr. Blozam,” 
answered Ashley Leigh. “I have known you for 
some time by name, and I must congratulate you 
upon a very narrow escapé.” 

“You may well do tliat.” 

“ Who is the miscréant, may I ask ?” 

“You know him,” anstvered the dsufer, with a 
rnowing look. 

“Indeed! I suppose you want's warrant: 
in the commission, as of course you are aware.” 


Tam 
No, I don’t want a wartant,” replied Jonas. “If 
you arid I can come to terms, I have a better revenge 
in store than all the arrests in Christendom. I'll 
leave you to deal with the man.” 

“Some enemy of yours, 1 presume,” said Ashley 
Leigh, soeming much puzzled. 

The usurer’s remarks had awakened bit liveliest 
suriosity. 

“Yes, he’s an enemy, becauss he won't do the 
right thing by me, and | know too much for him. I 
swore I'd be the ruin of him, as I was ‘climbing ap 
the river bank, half-blinded with my own blood, and 
so I will. Jonas Bloxam never forgives when he's 
treated badly, as he has been this day.” 

“ What assistance can I render you?” 

“Simply this. Help me to crush the usurper at 
the castle.” 

At these words Ashley Leigh caught his hand in 
a hearty grasp. 

“Make your own terms,” he said, eagerly. 

“You know he’s an impostor,” continued the 
asurer. 

“ Of that I never had a doubt.” 

“But you want the proof.” 

“J do,” answered Ashley Leigh. 

“That I can give you.” 

“You!” cried Ashley, delightedly. 

“]" answered Jonas. “T have it, in his own hand- 
writing, set down in black and white, a regalar con- 
fession, which will send him to quarry stone for the 
rest of his life, at Portland.” 

“ Bless me; this is great news. You almost take 
my breath away,” exclaimed Ashley. “I knew that 
my right would be established some day, but I did 
not think the time Was so near.” 

“You'll agrée to my terms ?” said the ustirer. 

“Name them.” 

“They are: first, the money I’ve lent Darby 
Chiverton, with the interest I've thought fit to charge 
him; that must not be Tooked too élosely inte. 
Secondly, a present for my sélf, say five thousand. 
I’m sure that’s moderate for lelping you to get 
twenty thousand a-year, and your rent-roll won't 
be far off that. Mind, you must not say where you 
got the confession from, unless it’s absolutely neces+ 
sary, as I don’t want to be niade an accessory.” 

“Trust me, Mr. Bloxam, I will protect you in re- 
turn for the service you are rendering me,” ans weted 
Ashley. : 

“Youagree to my terms ?” 

“ Unreserv vdly.” 

“Just put y then, to a bit of pager. Ex- 
cuse me, but I like to have it all fair and abové- 
board. It’s so easy to forget, when the thing’s settled 

le, you know, Mr. Leigh— 


ur name, 


and done with. Gratitude, 

my lord, I mean, beg pardon, 'm sure—is always’ 

sense of favor f howe received,” 
Jonas Bl ve home to change his wet 
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filled-up ready for acceptance. 
“ Come into the study,” said Ashley. 
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The usurer followed himinto Mr. Ingledew's sanc- 
tum. Tt was empty. 

“Now, Mr: Bloxam, show me the confession, and 
tell me how it came into your possession,” said Ash- 
ley. 

The usurer @id so, and informed him how Darby 
had set fire to ‘the house to get possession of the 
jewels, then ended by saying : 

“T will give-you the confession and the jewels, 
and let you off for five-and+twenty' thousand. Come 
now, that’s liberal.” 

“T will do wothing of the sort,” answered Ashley ; 
* you must trust to my generosity. You know you 
have ‘acted fllegally, Mr. Bloxam. You also know 
that you are entirely in my power. I will.take care 
that yéu lose nothing ; but your profits over this un- 
fortunate and nefarious transaction shall not amount 
te the ehormons sum you dream of.” 

“T know I havenot been altogether just,” an- 
swered the usurer, in a whispering voice. “ But look 
at thorisk I ran. It is not fair for you.to take advan- 
tage of me like this. You are too hard upon me, my 

lord, indeed you sre, more especially after agreeing 
to my terms.” 

“Cannot you be content to trust to my gene- 
tosity?” 

“Tf. I mast, I must; but I'd rather have it done 
legally. I didn’t think you had the heart,to rob an old 
man of his hard-earned gains,” 

“ T repeat that you shall have no reason to be disap- 
pointed ; be satisfied with that, and putaside your bill 
stamp. I never broke my word yet, and I shall not 
begin todo so for the sake of cheating you out.of your 
money, which you have amply eamed by placing 
this paper im my hands.” 

“ Give it me back again,” exclaimed Jonas Bloxam, 
clutching at the precious document, which Ashley re- 
moved from bis reach. “Give it back. Iwasa 
simpleton to part with it. I'll go home and think it 
over. We'd better meet to-morrow, Mr. Leigh—you 
are not, my lord, till it is all proved, you know.” 

* You have gone too far todraw back, Mr. Bloxam.” 

“No I haven't. I will draw back. Give me the 
paper. It’s a robbery. It wasn’t true about the stolen 
goods-the jewellery, I mean. I wrote the paper 
myself. Give me the writing, Mr. Leigh.” 

The wretched man trembled with an avaricious 
terror. 

He thought he was going to lose all. 

* Darby Chiverton is in this house gow,” answered 
Ashley Leigh. “Come with me and assist at his ex- 

sure, or I will denounce the pair of you. Do as I 
id you, Mr. Bloxam. It ie your only chance.” 

“You won't be hard upon me, will,.you? Say now 
you won't be hard upon me,” pleaded the usurer. 

“You have already received.my promise to that 
effect, let that satisfy you; and now follow me to the 
drawing-room,” answered Ashley Leigh, whose white 
face aud compressed lips showed his determination 
at once to uamask Darby’s villany. 

The usurer had no option but to obey, 

They entered the drawing-room together. 

Lady Cariston started when she saw the ghastly 
appearance presented by Jonas Bloxam, who hobbled 
in with the aid of a stick. 

Darby was half asleep in the chair. 

No conversation had taken place between him and 
her ladyship since Ashley had left the room. 

Touching him lightly onthe shoulder, Ashley 
Leigh exclaimed : . 

“ Mr. Chiverton, here is the man whom you tried 
to murder. 

With a cry Datby looked up. 

Jonas Bloxam stood before. 

“Begone!” he screamed, in a paroxysm of terror 
thinking he saw a ghost. ‘'1 did not do it! i 
wasu't—I—take him away—away—away |” 

“ The hemp's grown, aud a.nrurderer’s grave yawns 
for you,” answered Jonas Bloxam, 

The usurer enjoyed his fear, and took a pleasurein 
inereasing it. 

“Not dead!” gasped Darby, scarcely able to be- 
lieve it. 

“No. Providentially he has escaped from the 
fate you intended for him !” said Ashley Leigh, 

Then he held up the incriminatory document ; the 
sight of which showed the miserable impostor tliat 
his frand was discovered and that his exposure was 
complete. 

“ Here is the proof of your guilt. Your own edn- 
fession, in your own handwriting, and sigued by 
you!” said Ashley Leigh. 

Dropping out of the chair, Darby sank upon his 
knees, and clasping his hands abjectly together, 
begged for mercy. 

“It was not me. TI was put up to it,” he said, in 
piteows accents, “ it was she, my wife; she who's 





1 bound up, thought of a | 


run awey from me ; she who married me for the title 
}and the money, Mona Seatield: She planned, and 
| came to our cottage when my mother was dying, and 
| told my father and I what to do; and | wish 1’d never 


seen her, Oh! Mr, Leigh, I’m very sorry. Yo, 
won't prosecute me. It was not my doing.” 

“Get up. Itisto heaven that you should knoe! 
for mercy, not to man!” replied Ashley Leigh. 

His contempt for the wretch was increased ten. 
fold by this disgusting exhibition of cowardice. 

“IT won't move until you have given me your 
pardon, my lord, for you are the real lord ; and pow 
you've got your own again, you'll let me go.” 

“ Get out of my sight,” replied Ashley Leigh, “a:,; 
go where you like; but mind this, if you ever come 
within fifty miles of Hartshill Castle, and I hear of 
it, T'll prosecute you as far as the law will let ne 
Be off at once, or I may repent my clemency, and rs- 
consider my determination. 

Darby did not stay to hear this repeated. 

He had sense enough to go Bt once to the castle, 
secure all the money and Valuaties he could lay his 
hands upon, and start, laden with the spoil, to London. 

Ashley Leigh found no one to dispute his right to 
the title of Lord Cariston, for the ustrper had fled. 
and every one hailed his re-appearance in his proper 
position with acclamation. 

Although he did not comply ‘with Jonas Bloxam's 
exorbitant demands, the satisfied even his grasping 
character, and Lady Cariston had her jewels restored 
to her. 

Nearly a yoar élapsed, in consequence of his 
father’s death, before he marriéd Matian Ingledew. 

As the castle had been prolific of disagrocabis 
events, they resolved to spend a tiappy Christmas at 
Heart's Content. 

This they did. 

A few of the friends of Marian’s girlhood, and one 
or two college companions of Ashley's were invited. 

There was plenty of ffirting, dancing, and kissing 
ane the mistletoe, for it was a happy time with 
all. 

The end of the cofispitators was what might have 
been predioted from their lives. ‘ 

Darby Chiverton, after pursuing « course of crims 
in London, was tranaported for life for committing 
a burglary under peculiarly desperate circumstances 

Mona was soon discarded by Captain Scudamore, 
and left to her own recources in Paris, sank from 
one depth of degradation to another, untfl she died 
miserably in a garret, uncared for, wnWept, aud 
carried to the grave in a patper’s coffin. 

Ashley Leigh, now Lord Catiston, became one of 
the most popular men in the county, a master of 
hounds, a member of Hamerit, and was, ass 
landtord, admired by all his teriants, nor was his wife 
a whit less liked than himself, for she was all gentie- 
ness and lo¥e to her fellow eréatures. 

In one another's society, and fn the enjoyment of 
each other's love, they found that true Heart's 
Content, which, after winch saffering, make up in 
pleasures so very sweet to those who spend 4 
virtuous existence. 

THE END. 


——————S 


MICHEL-DEVER. 


———_@——___ 
OHAPTER LXXXI, 


“Wu, my dear, I think it a pity that you cannot 
exercise your taleuts as a detective where they 
would be of service,” said Mrs. Balfour. “I hope 
you do not give your young friends the benefit of 
your wise observations. I tliink the object of your 
speculations would be offended if she suspected that 
ghe-hes been under such surveillance from you.” 

“Oh, mother, you know that I could never be 
guilty of such a breach of delicacy as,that! I can 
speak freely to you and papa of what. concerns our 
friend, but not to strangers.” 

“I ask your pardou,.my love, for suggesting such 
Ms possibility ; but young people are so thoughtless, 

that they often do what th afterwards regret. | 
see that I judged you too harshly, and I am sorry 
for it.” 

“You have taught me what is right, mother, and 
I only try toguide myself by the standard you have 
given me,” said Alice. “Ihave heard a great deal 
éaid about Madame L’Epine and her flirtations, but 
I have never added a comment of my own.” 

“That was right and sensible. But how do you 
propose to get May Thorne here through her in- 
fluence ?” 

“In @ very straightforward manner. I shall ask 
her to. use it with Mr, Thorne to induce him to allow 
her to join us.” 

* Well—success attend you, my child; for I wis! 
to give that poor, neglected child a chance to se 
something of socivty. My heart aches whenever ! 
think of her shut up With servants in that lonely 
house.” 

“She has a governess now. I heard Mr. Thorue 
tell Madame L'Epine that he had found a suitable 
one to take charge of her, She. was asking bim 
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when Miss Thorne was to come, and he replied by 
saying that she would do better to remain at home, 
under the charge of Mrs. Black.” 

Louise here started up, and exclaimed : 

“Mrs. Black! Why that is the lady Madame S—— 
discharged from her school the week after I entered 
it, because she was so dictatorial and meddling that 
she could not stand her. A nice time Miss Thorne 
will have with such a person as she is!” 

“You saw her, then, Lou; what was she like ?” 

“She wasn’t like any other person I eversaw. She 
is sharp and hateful in every way. She found fault 
with poor Fidéle, and told fon, S—— that if 
every pupil were allowed to bring her dog with her, 
she had better organize a department for canine in- 
struction at once. Madame told her that she was 
welcome to take charge of it; one word brought on 
another, and the end was, that Mrs. Black left, in a 
rage, 

“My dear Louise, are you sure thst this lady is 
as disagreeable as you have described her?” asked 
Mrs. Balfour. 

“T don’t think I am exaggerating, mamma. I 
know thatI should be perfectly miserable if I were 
shut up with Mrs. Black, and forced to obey all her 
commands.” 

Mr. Balfour and his wife exchanged glances ; the 
latter arose, and said : 

“It is growing late; the ball-room will be crowded 

so we had better go in while there is a 
chance for me to obtain a pleasant seat. You must 
~—aaag pemel chomeghir, alaemetion rex 
you ly, to do that, you 
oat nt oe yourselt out with the Watigntions ptf 
this oF, 

— ancien not to make ts to 

was the pr» and they 
ed ‘tke house in which the 
commenced, and Claire was 
nonading with Thorne, but with © amite of iia 
with whom she bandied apadhiling and 
badinage, that caused him to his teeth wi 
rage, although her hand rested om his aem 
thrilling pressure which said to ‘him, * 
I jest; on you I lean.” Im his heart he believed 
that his jealousy was groundless, but he could not 
repress the anger with which he saw her lavish her 
smiles on other lovers as eager to win her as he was 
himself. ' 

Claire glanced up at his stormy face, and read what 
was passing in hismind. She continued her pastime 
s little longer, wad then atoned to him by refusing to 
waltz with everyone that asked her, saying, with her 
sweetest smile: 

“T shall waltz but once to-night, and I have pro- 
mised that to Mr. Thorne. Excuse me, gentlemen, 
but the weather. is too warm to render a crowded 
ball-room the most agreeable place to spend half the 
sight in. After thie one dance is over, I shall seek 
a cooler atmosphere.” 

“Shall I have the honour of escorting you, ma- 
dam?” aeked Mr, Norton, who had followed her, and 
made one of her train of adorers. 

“ Thank you, but my escort is already provided ;” 
and ehe glanced smilingly into the lowering face that 
loomed above her, 

The clouds disappeared from it like magic, and 
Thorne threw.a triumphant glance around upon his 
rivals. For days he had vainly prayed for a private 
interview with her, and now she accorded it in this 
public manner, as if to assure him and others that he 
was the fevoured lover, who had only to ask his re- 
ward and obtain it. 

His heart beat high with triumphant happiness as 
he whirled around the large room, holding in his 
arms the exeature he had coveted beyond all earthly 
gifts. The sudden softness of her manner filled him 
with such intoxivating joy as can only be felt and 
appreciated by one who has doubted and suffered as 
Thorne had. His passion for this enchantress had 
assumed that phase which leads men to commit.any 
extravagance for the sake of the desired object. ‘I'o 
refuse him now, or to play with him longer, would 
have beem dangerous to his sauity, perhaps to her 
own life; for Claire knew him to be infatuated to 
that point that he would die with her, sooner than 
consent to live without her. 

When the waltz was over, she sat downa few 
moments near an open window, and Alice came up 
to her, and whispexed : 

“ Please ask Mr. Thorne to bring his daughter 
here this week. You know he can refuse you no- 
thing, and I have set my heart on having her with 
us 


“She shall come,” replied Claire, with one of 
her radiant smiles. “I tee wish to make her ac- 
qvuaintance.” 

Alice looked very pleased, thanked her with anima- 

. aud flitted away to join the partaer she had 
forsaken for ® moment. 


Claire suddenly arose, and said : 

“Let us go outin the piazza. If I linger here 
much longer, I shall be surrounded by « wearisome 
crowd of idle flatterers; Iam beginning to tire of 
this frivolous round of nothings, and I sometimes 
wish that I could aspire to a higher ré/e than that 
of a suecessiul belle.” 

“You may sustain that of an idolised wife if you 
choose to make the exc 0,” was the whispered 
reply, as she took the arm offered, aud swept. 
from the room. 

The piazza was deserted, and the two 
walked to the extreme eud and sat down. 

Claire leaned her head upon her hand, and was so 
long silent, that Thorne at length asked : 

“Have you mo reply to give to me, Madame! 
L'Epine? I explicitly asked you to be my wife, and 
I must have a direct answer to-night. I can no 
ee endure the mnpmeuiany in which I have lately 

ved,” 


She turned her eyes upon him and dreamily eaid: 


of your feetings for me, and I ‘believe that among 
all those who offer me is most sim 


cere. Yet I shall not render you happy, Mr. Thorne 
—I know I ghall not.” 

“T withtrust to that! May I infer from your Inet 
words that I am so blessed as te have won your 
consemt to become my very own—the angel of my 


“Or the demon,” she said, with a short, bitter 
laugh. “Remember, you tske me for better, for 
worse ; but as you sre so very ardent = wooer, I 
will keep you no longer im 


not enconrage the attentions of others. You 


no longer defy.” 
He took the hand she held out te him, and mttexed 
all the rhapsodies of a lover over it. For s few mo- 


lay them. She only heard his words of 
love, and knew thatthey weresineore. If he had not 
lowed ber as his life in those bygone days he cer- 
tainly did so now, and the triumph of having won 
him anew was overshadowed by the flood of sweet 
and tender emotions that gushed up iu her heart. 

The impulse came upon her to tell him all—to avow 
the deception she had practised upon bim, and entreat 
his forgiveness, but as sho unclosed her tremulous 
lips to do s0 he unfortunately said: 

“You are my first true love, my darling. My hand 
has been twice given in marriage, but this is the only 
master peasion my heart has known, In my youth 
I wooed and won a lovely child, but, as you know, 
we were wrenched by the mandate of my fa- 
ther. Itis a painful and humiliating story; but we 
were both better off apart, perhaps, than if we had 
braved the poverty that lay before us, if we had 
clung to.each other.” 

“ Did Claire take that view of your separation ?” 
asked she, in a faint tone. 

“I cannot say. She suffered then and so did1; 
but she consoled herself by seeking other scenes, 
and finding friends who enabled her to play a bril- 
liant part in the gayest capital in the world. I had 
nothing left but to accept the destiny offered me by 
my father, as the svle alternative to regain his fa- 
vour. The woman who bore my name was endured 
—never loved—never appreciated as she, perhaps, 
deserved. I was a bad husband to her, but to you, I 
shall give all that was denied to her—love, con4- 
dence, happiaess—I trust, and believe.” 

She withdrew her hand and quietly said : 

“T hope that you do not share the delusion of 
others with regard to my reputed fortune. I am 
not rich ; Ihave afew thousands a year, secured 
to me in such a way that they cannot be alienated.” 
Thorne sincerely replied : 

“T have never thought of your possessions. It 
is yourself I covet, not the fortune with which ru- 
mour may have endowed you. If you were penniless, 
I would as gladly take you to my heart as the one 
priceless gem this world holds forme. You cannot 
doubt my truth after the evidences of devotion I 
have given you.” 

“No, I do not doubt it. I know that you love me.” 

“And you, madame, you give me in returnsuch 
affection as is due from the wife to the husband she 
accepts ?” 

She looked up at him, and reproachfully asked: 

“ Why do you imply a doubt of that? Have I not 
consented to marry you?” 

“Pardon me; but something in your manner casts 
a sudden chill over me. The doubt was born of my 
own overwhelming passion for you. Where so much 
is given, the heart becomes exacting; yet I can 
scarcely expect from you the same devotion I lavish 
on you. Itis strange that I do not yet know your 





name. Ada always speak of you to me as Madame 
‘Epine. As it is now my privilege to address you 


“I know you cannot. I have read all the phases) 


Prom " 
yeep ened are ended ; foras  plehied eats 1 d 
have conquered ; and I submit to the power I can | 


ments Claire forgot the wrong, the bitterness that} 
between 


less formally when we are alone, I wish to know it 
from yourself.” 

“My name is Olara,” she briefly replied. 

Thorne started slightly, and his thoughts went 
back to other days—but they swiftly returned—he 
had no room in his heart for early memories to- 
night ; he could only think of the adorable being be- 
side him. He softly said : 

“ Having your consent to be mine, Clara, let us 
settle the time for our union. There is no need of 
@elay, and the earliest day you will consent to name 
will suit ne best.” 

‘Claire quietly replied : 

“In three more weeks we leave this place ; I have 
ow to make of first.” 

is granted it isasked. I can refuse 
mothing to her who has rendered me so supremely 


nappy. 
hank you—I wish your daughter to come hither, 
that I may make her acquaintance, and in a measure 
reconcile her to so speedy a marriage on your part. 
It fs scarcely six months since the death of her mo- 
ther, remember, and May must feel a little wounded 
when she hears of our approaching union.” 
Thorne hesitated a moment and then said: 
“I have promised and I will not retract. My 
‘@anghter shall come hither at once, and I am sure 
will be charmed with you, ss all are that ap- 
‘ou. better than anyone else 
my home was to me in the years 
roof with bermother. Agnes 
wo ni — — other, 
or own it useless 
We were both, doubtl 


rent 


I will ratify the promise I have given you to-night 
—and before this week is ended, I shall hope to see 
Miss Thorne here.” 

“Tt shall be as you wish ; but why do you leave me 
so early? Iam only begiuning to realise my great 
good fortune. It is difficult for me to believe that 
my late doubts have been dissipated by the blissful 
certainty that you will be mine. Remain a little 
longer, I entreat, and let us talk over the future that 
is opening before us.” 

With a light laugh, in which there was a ring of 
bitterness, she. said : 

“ There is often more pleasure in anticipation than 
in realisation, so I will leave you to your dreams. 
am a most capricious pete and to-night I must be 
alone. Since I came hither my life has been such a 
whirl that I have had no time for thought. Is it not 
natural that after settling so important a question as 
my future fate, I should wish to reflect soberly on 
what I have done?” 

“T hope that reflection will not lead to repent- 
ance,” Thorne said, with a slight inflexion of anxiety 
in his voice, for he knew that a coquette was the 
most uncertain of mortals; and although Olaire had 
consented to marry bim, he could not feel quite sure 
of her till the irrevocable knot was tied. 

With a glance that reassured him she replied : 

“ The tie that exists between us is too strong to 
be broken. Have no fears for my stability, for in 
spite of every misgiving I may have, I will give you 
my hand on the day named. I give you leave to 
proclaim our engagement, and thus free me from the 
attentions that have of late become almost oppres- 
sive to me.” 

He raised her hand to his lips and rapturously ssid : 

“That ig assurance enough. I should be a wretch 
to harbour another doubt. For my sake you relin- 
quish the homage due to such charms as yours, and 
Ican never be too grateful. I acknowledge that I 
am jeslous by nature; aud I could scarcely bear to 
see you now listening with complacency to the flat- 
teries of the butterflies that have fluttered sround 
you, and given you the opporturity to torment me as 
you have done.” 

“JT warned you beforehand that I am a coquette ; 
but from to-night I abdicate my throne and sceptre, 
and dedicate my life to a purpose.” 

“ And that purpose is to make me the happiest 
and most enviable of men.” 

“ Wait and see.” 

And she laughed so strangely that he earnestly re- 
garded her. 

Claire withdrew her hand from his clasp, and went 
on: 
“T am getting terribly nervous—pray take me ta 
my room, and then return to the revellers.” 

Thorne saw that she was trembling, as if with a 
chill, and he moved forward without any farther at- 
tempt to detain her. When they gained the corri- 





dor on which her room opened, it was silent and empty. 
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He suddenly clasped her in his arms and kissed 
her on brow and lips, without any resistance on her 
part. For a moment hor head rested helplessly upon 
his breast, and then she faintly said : 

“ Let me go now—good-night !” 

And, abruptly extricating herself from his arms, 
she entered her room, closed and bolted the door, 
aud threw herself upon her bed, in a paroxysm of 
emotion born of the contending feelings that strug- 
gled in her heart. 

Thorne moved away as if walking on air. His face 
was radiant, and when he re-entered the ball-room 
the aspirants to the favour of the reigning belle 
knew that he was their successful rival, even with- 
out being told. He sought out Mrs. Balfour, and 
sitting beside her, said: 

“ As my oldest friend, Ada, I ask your congratula- 
tions. Your friend has accepted me, and within a 
month we shall be united. After all my trials and 
shortcomings, my fate promises to be a happier one 
than I deserve.” 

Mrs. Balfour started, and changed colour, but she 
calmly said : 

“I give you my most earnest wishes for peace and 
happiness. But are you sure that you will find them 
in a union with Madame L’Epine, Walter?” 

“Why not? I love her as I never thought to love 
any woman again. When I lately sought you, I 
dreamed only of atonement to my unfortunate Claire; 
but Clara has made me forget everything but her 
adorable self. I declare to you that I think she has 
no ™ among women.” 

“Yet it might have been better for you had you 
remained true to your first love. Has Clara told you 
nothing of—of her past life ?” 

“T asked to know nothing but that I adore her be- 
yond expression, and she deigns to return my affec- 
tion. Crowned with her love, am I not as # king 
among men? Is there anything beyond that that I 
should wish to know ?” 

“ As you intend to marry her, I thought you might 
wish to learn something more of her past life. Have 
you no curiosity to know something of the man to 
whom she was united ?” 

“No; I never wish to hear him alluded to in any 
way. Ihope she was not happy with him, for I 
cannot bear that she shall cast one regretful thought 
to him, even if he is in his grave.” 

“She was not happy with him, I gan assure you of 
that much, and she has little cause to remember him 
with tenderness. If you can efface from her heart 
the memory of her wretched past, my wishes for your 
happiness will not be vain.” 

“T will efface it—from me she shall know nothing 





[CLAIRE’S CONSENT. ] 


but tenderness and care. Oh, Ada, I feel like a new 
man, and I intend to try and be a better one.” 

“Ah! Walter, you have made many such resolu- 
tions, only to break them. But I hope that good to 
you both will spring from this new union.” 

“T believe it will. Iam sure it will. And now 
I have a favour to ask of you. I have promised to 
bring May hither, that my betrothed may make her 
acquaintance. Will you pardon me for not before 
accepting your offer to take charge of her, and re- 
ceive her into your daughters’ room, when she ar- 
rives ?” 

“Few things would afford me more more pleasure. 
The girls occupy a large and pleasant chamber, and 
they are most anxious to claim May for a companion. 
Bring her to us as soon as possible, and I will do all 
oo I can to make the change an agreeable one for 

er.” 

“There can be little doubt as to that, for Thorn- 
hill is a dreary place, and I begin to think that I 
should not have left May so long shut up there. But 
in spite of my precautions, she has actually found a 
lover, for a petition was made to me, not very long 
since, by a young lawyer for my consent to their 
marriage. Of course I refused; for he had clandes- 
tinely made her acquaintance, and he confessed to 
me that he has little besides his professional emolu- 
ments, which are small. I founda governess and 
sent her to Thornhill, with strict orders to watch her 
pupil unremittingly.” 

Mrs. Balfour listened with interest. A 

“What isthe name of this young lover? Since 
he was honourable enough to come to you, in place of 
eloping with your daughter; I think his claims merit 
some consideration.” 

“Tdo not agree with you. It does not suit my 
plans to allow May to marry a r man. If she 
would have acceded to the terms I offered her, I 
would have brought her here long ago, but she was 
obstinate, and so was I.” 

“ Are you willing to enlighten me as to why she 
refused ?” 

“ If I do so, I must also tell you the ground of our 
disagreement, and that I prefer not doing.” 

She gave him a penetrating glance, but Mr. Balfour 
approached them at that moment with his two daugh- 
ters, and Alice gaily said: 

“See how obedient I am, mamma. Though I am 
not at all tired, I have refused half-a-dozen invita- 
tions to dance, and here I am, punctual to the hour 
you namad for retiring.” 

“And I will reward you by announcing to you 
that May will be here in a few days to join our 
party.” 
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“Tam so glad! Thank you, Mr. Thorne, fer con- 
senting to bring her. She is mamma’s cousin, you 
know, aad we have the right to take an interest iv 
her.” 

“T am sure I am very grateful that you should do 

so. I think that you and May will be pleasant con- 
panions for each other. Iam sorry I did not bring 
her before, but I had good reasons for not doing 
so.” 
“ All ia well that ends well,” said Mrs. Balfour, 
rising to leave the room. “Only bring her now a 
soon as possible, and assure her ef a welcome re- 
ception from your friends.” 

They bade him good-night, and Thorne strolled 
out in the piazza, and sought the same spot on which 
he had sat with Olaire. There, dreaming and smok- 
ing, he remained several hours. 

The increasing chilliness of the night air at length 
drove him to his room ; and on the table he found » 
strange-looking missive, awkwardly folded, and ad- 
dressed to “ Mister Walter Thorn, .”" in a spraw- 
ling hand. Wondering who his correspondent eould 
be, he took the letter up, and saw that the postmark 
was 8—. 

Hastily tearing it open, he found within an almost 
illegible scrawl, which was with some difficulty de 
cyphered : 

THONHEL, Oncst 25.—hon’d sur I kant rite a coz 
© roomtiz, an I sens this by manes o’ the boy barny 
—that critter yer sent here ain’t no kount to luk arter 
Miss Ma. Ef yer don kom bac as quioes yer kiv 
she'll be of wi’ her lovyer, coz its al fixt fur hur to lope 
by the last o’ the week ; thusday nite is the time ; |'w 
flato my bac an kant do nuthin, so if yer wants to 
kep yer darter you'd better lose no time. Yours in 
defliction, CO. Bunson. 

After spelling this out, Thorne sat for many mo 
ments reflecting on what was best to be done. He 
was half tempted to leave May to the fate she hai 
chosen, for he was most unwilling to be separated 
even for a day, from the woman who had so deeply 
infatuated him. But he remembered how important 
the control of his daughter’s fortune might be t 
him, and with a smothered curse, he drew papé! 
towards him and wrote a few lines to Olaire, inform 
ing her that his presence was imperatively needed + 
Thornhill, but that he would return in five days at far- 
thest, accompanied by his daughter. , ; 

By this time it was three o'clock ; he had no time 
to rest, as he must catch the train at four, so he 
thrust a few necessary articles in a travelling bag 
and an hour later he was whirling along on his way 
to Thornhill. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE FLOWER GIRL. 
———— 
CHAPTER XXV. 


“Tvem! Do not play the baby,” snarled the sor- 
ceress. “ What a foolish coil is this! You are to 
be made a noble lady, and, in time, a countess, silly 
wench! Bo dry your tears, and smile upon your 
handsome bride m.” 

“Aye! G advice,” said the earl, while Sir 
Simon seated himself upon the couch, near the 
shrinking girl, and began a speech of love and 
flowery nothings. “Since the death of our countess 
—heavem rest her unquiet soul!—we have had but 
few female servants in our palace; yet there are 
some, the wives of our retainers. Sir Simon, 
do you and Sir Barton conduct the maiden to the 
apartment formerly occupied by tle late countess. 
Andrew Tarl, haste you to the wife of the palace 
steward, and bid her attend upon the lady's wants ; 
though first go you with the knight, and see 
what the apartment needs. I have not entered it 
these five years, or more. Then, these duties dis- 
charged, hasten to me, for——” 

“My lord,” urged Andrew, “it is not very far 
from the dawn of day, if I may judge by the weight 
of my eyelids, and I am ready to drop with sleep. 
May I not call the chamberlain of the palace. For 
I see that your lordship mdans to send me for a 
priest.” 

“Ho! Youare shrewd at guessing, Andrew Tarl,” 
laughed the earl. “ Yes, I want a priest; for, by my 
soul! the marriage shall not be delayed till sunrise! 
But do as I commanded, then return to me, and I 
will excuse you from seeking a priest. Perhaps,” 
he added to himself, “it were best that I send one 
who knows not why a priest is needed.” 

“If ever I am left to myself ten minutes,” thonght 
Andrew, “may I die if I do not spoil this nest of 
eggs, so mearly hatched inte successful villany! I 
am to return immediately, and then, mayhap, not 
allowed to leave the earl’s presence till the affair is 
over, and the luckless maiden wedded to Sir Simon. 
An angel—heaven help her! But, perhaps, when I 
seek the wife of the steward, a chance may offer to 
do something.” 

It seemed as if the earl read the very thoughts of 
the perplexed old soldier, for, as Sir Simon and Sir 
—_— each grasped an arm of poor Lauretta, he 
said; 


“Bir Barton, when you and Sir Simon have con- 
ducted the maiden to the apartment of the late 
countess, you will please accompany Andrew Tarl 
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(DEATH OF SIR SIMON VAGRAK.] 


in his errand to the stewardess, and retura with him 
to my preseace. Then, Sir Barton, I insist that 
ou retire to rest. To-morrow I will show you Bir 
ortimer, and we will speak of his punishment for 
your wounds.” 
* Laurette saw the fierce sparkle of Sir Barton's 
eyes through the bars of his helmet, but cared little 
for that, as she comprehended the words of the earl. 
She was to be left alone in a strange, and doubt- 
less « lonely apartment, with the reckless and pas- 
sionate Sir Simon. She saw that wicked smiles had 
been exchanged between father and son, and under- 
own that some terrible crime was planned against 


er. 
She had but one friend—Andrew Tarl, and it 
seemed that jhe dared do nothing, could do nothing 
if he would, to save her. 

“Great heavens!” she thought, as the hands of 
her cruel enemies grasped her arms and forced her 


to her feet. “I am lost! There is no way of es- 
cape! A priest! They speak of sending for a 
riest! Oh, they mean to make me the wife of Sir 
imon by force! Iam to be left alone with him! 
Heaven aid me! Alas! what can I do?” 

She folded hor hands across her bosom and raised 
her tearful eyes to heaven. This act gave her cou- 
rage. The courage of despair, for she felt beneath 
her bodice the presence of that dagger which had 
already more than once befriended her. 

She had thrust it into the folds of her dress as 
she fled from the pursuit of Sir Simon, aud had for- 
gotten it until this moment. 

“The dagger! I have it still!” she thought, as her 
eyes flashed with some desperate resolve. “If Sir 
Simon dares insult me I will strike at his heart. At 
least, I will not yield to him. Give me strength, oh, 
all good angels! strength and nerve to defend my- 
self, to escape!” 

She was led from the apartment by the ruffianly 
knights. She heard the soft and honied speeches 
of Sir Simon, but made no reply. 

She was praying for strength to slay him, if he 
should dare place his detested hands upon her, in that 
lonely room to which they were leading her. 

Andrew Tarl followed in silence, bearing « lamp in 
one hand and his partisan in the other. 

“Bo,” said the earl to the sorceress, when they 
were again alone, “the affair is progressing admira- 
bly. Sir Mortimer is caged, and there let him starve. 
He threatened that he had friends who would avenge 
him. Bah! I dreaded him, and not his friends. By 
my life! I will sound the king in the morning, for I 
learned from one of the officers who feigned to hold 





me under arrest, that Richard looked darkly on the 


knight, even when he bade him remain after the dis- 
missal of the lords. No doubt the king will be glad 
to hear that so truea friend of Henry Tudor is put 
out of the way.” 

“Tn truth he will,” replied the sorceress, recalling 
the scene in which the corpse had beeu used, “and 
it is very fortunate that Sir Mortimer is imprisoned, 
for my mind misgives me, now that we know the late 
earl’s remains are not in the chest.” 

“The remains of his son—as Sir Mortimer claims 
he is—shall soon be there,” replied Lord Roger, 
scowling. 

“ What if Eari Henry were still alive?” whispered 
Siballa: 

“Tush! Are you a lunatic?” exclaimed the earl, 
angrily. “ He escaped or was thrown from the chest, 
no doubt—the fiend take that mystery, for it vexes 
my very soul—but the earl is dead. Of course he is 
dead, or Roger Vagram would not have lived unmo- 
lested by Earl De Montfort till now.” 

“Yes, that is true. No doubt Earl Henry is dead, 
but his countess lives. No, you need not shake your 
head, my son. I say she lives, and no doubt this Sir 
Mortimer isthe legitimate son of Earl Henry and his 
wife, who was Mabel St. Orme.” 

“Then she, too, must be made an end of. And you 
say the little girl—what is her name —ah, Flaydilla— 

ou say this woman has again possession of her. 

ity that you did not stifle or somehow make an end 
of the brat when you first had her in your power. In 
that we erred.” 

“So we did. But we can easily remedy that, my 
son.” 

“ By more violence,” said the earl, bitterly. “I tell 
you, woman, I have done so much violence in my 
day, that I begin to dread every shadow lest it be a 
spy on my past. See how sudden dangers have 
sprung up—when I suspected none! Whose remains 
are those in that chest? Who is this woman Clair 
you have seen? How isit that Nicholas Flame is 
in London, when we were assured, twenty years 
ago, that he was as dead as twenty daggor stabs 
could makehim? Where has he been in the mean- 
time? Why is he now in London, bold and defiant ? 
How came it that the son of Earl Henry, if son he 
be, fell in love with Lauretta—aye, and you say, be- 
came the protector of Flaydilla? Fate—it is fate, 
and I fear this marvellous conjunction of danger.” 

“A fig for all such trifles,” said Siballa. “We 
will ride over them.” 

“ Not if youagain stupify your brains with strong 
drink,” interrupted the earl, sharply. “ My faith! in 
that lies the greatest peril.” 

This remark led toa bitter dispute between mo- 
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therand son, and it had continued several minutes 
before it was cut short in a manner little expected 
by either, and by an event which added infinitdly to 
the alarm of the guilty earl, andanuch to that ofthe 
sorceress. 

The door of the apartment was thrown open, and 
in stalked no less a than Sir Barton, pale, 
ghastly, his face od with blood, which escaped 
from a linen bandage bound around ‘his head. 

Hie was bareheaded, wore only night-clothea, was 
barefooted, and his teeth chattered as he drew s 
sheet tightly about him. 

“Earl mage be said, “is this the care you bestow 
a a gent who was wounded in the defence 
of your son. I made a vow not to speak to a man or 
woman until my sword shall have passed through the 
heart of Sir Mortimer, but nature is stronger than 
vows. I awakes cold as anicicle. I ¢hiveredand 
bore it for a time, and then I called ont, ‘Give me 
nem y My reom was pitch dark. No cover, no 
nurse, but I was there—lieft to die or live—who 
cared? I got up, 
managed to reach your 
me wine, braad 


Be.staggered to the conch, anatched up 


lying there, cast it eround his shivering form and 


eank down, weak and ill. 
The earl and the sorceress stared in amazement, 
first at the knight, then at each other, and thenatthe 


knight again. 

“Ourse you,” cried the knight, almost delirious 
with his , “will-your staring at me warm my 
Blood ? ood? Have l any leftinmy veins? No, 
nothing but ice, while my brain is all fame, my derd. 
Give me drink, or I die.” 

Sir Barton Woolfort was before'them. ‘Then who 
wae he who had just left the reom with Sir Simon 
and Lauretta ? 


CHAPTER ZHV1. 


“Sir Barron,” cried the earl, as he snatched up 
a flagon of strong wine from the table, and gave it 
into the eager hands of the ill and wounded knight, 
“were you not here, full dressed and helmed, not 
many minutes since?” 

Sir Barton, whose feverish thirst was raging, 
nearly drained the flagon before he replied, but the 
sorceress had already hurried from the room. 

“ Have I been in this room within a few minutes ?” 
exclaimed Sir Barton, refreshed by his deep draught. 
“NotI. Not since I left here in that accursed dress 
of blue and silver in which I received these wounds. 
Helmed? The saints only know when my bruised 
pate will bear a helmet, eh! what is the matter?” he 
added, as the earl uttered a cry of alarm, snatched 
up « lamp and rushed from the room. 

Sir Barton stared about in silent amazement for a 
moment, and then, extending his tall form upon the 
couch and drawing the heavy cloak of fur closely 
about him, said: 

“ The evil one has scared the earl, for his face grew 
awfully white as I spoke. Been here within a few 
minutes? Quotha? May I die a monk if I have 
not been asleep these ten hours, or more! Ever 
since I took the leech's sleeping potion! Are they 
crazy? Helmed? Quotha! Away with it! My 
brain is in a whirl! I'll to sleep again, since it seems 
my blood grows warm!” 

Meanwhile the earl had overtaken the sorceress, 
who was hastening to that quarter of the palace, in 
which was situated the apartments formerly occupied 
by the late wife of the earl. 

“What think you of this new coil?” asked the 
earl, as he overtook the sorceress, who was blunder- 
ing slong the dark corridors. “Sir Barton declares 
that he has not-——” 

“Of course! He whom we took for Sir Barton 
was an enemy,” interrupted Siballa, as both hurried 
along. “ Who was be?” 

“ We may soon learn, for here is the hall which 
leads to the apartments of the late countess,” replied 
the earl, in a voice husky with terror. “Great 
heaven! what if it were Earl Heury, risen from the 
grave to rescue his son and his son's betrothed !” 

“Tush! "Twas no ghost; for saw you the buffet 
he dealt Andrew Tarl ?” said the sorceress, but in no 
bold tone, for she, too, was affrigited. “If it were 
Earl Henry, he was in stout flesh aud strong bone.” 

The earl drew his sword with an unsteady hand, 
and, as Le passed a gong, loug unused, yet hanging 
in the hall, he struck it thrice violently with the hilt 
of his heavy weapon. 

The discordant clang roared a loud alarm through 
the many empty halls ar orridurd, causing ecores 
of the De Montfort retainers to spring from their 
beds, and seize their aruis. 

* We shall soon have aid enough,” eaid the earl, 
hastening ov, and turuing svvou alr into a large 
Spartment. 





He paused upon the threshold, and, holding aloft 
his lamp, glanced around the room, ing out: 

“Sir Simon! My son! —_s aug 

But there was no reply. C) empty 
room and the vacant rooms einer re oe with the 
tremulons sound of the earl’s voice alone. 

A prostrate form in the centre of the roomattracted 
the attention of the earl and his mother. They 
advanced hastily, and both uttered ,® groan, as 
the rays cf the lamp fell upon ‘the pale features of 
Sir Simen writhing in the agonies of 
death. 

A torrent of Nhood was flowing from ‘the ‘breast of 
the dying knight. 

Still Sir Simon wae perfectly conscious, and his | 
eyes met the wild stare of theeadhwith an intelligent 
though horrified gaze. sail laine him, 

“My san!” cried the over | 
— cleaping his pale, cold hand. “Speak! ‘Who 

id this ?” : 

The knight made « fierce attempt to reply, but | 


“ Great Heaven! He cannot 
He is dead!” exclaimed the ors bo y 
Simon gasped, writhed, beat tho floor with ‘his heels, 


Roger | 


ng ! 
To those who first.appraached the excited earl, 
gave orders that every entrance, every 
means of exit fromthe palace should be closed and 
guarded. 

“Let no one pags out or in! Arrest every stranger 
—there is treachery abroad! Seek for Andrew Tarl, 
for he, too, is slain or captured.” . 

“There was that in his eye and face,” said the sor- 
ceress, “ whith spoke of sympathy for the flower-girl. 
Perhaps he is a traitor—an ally of the stranger 
knight.” 

“Bearch! every man of you!” cried the earl, 
freshly infuriated by these words. “If you find 
Andrew Tarl, take him alive, for by my soul he shall 
long for death, days and weeks ere he dies. Bertoli! 
Where is the Italian ?” 

While many dispered to obey the almost incohe- 
rent commands of the earl, the bulky form of the 
Italian bravo appeared. 

“Come with me, Bertoli,” said the earl, returning 
to the boty of Sir Simon Vagram. “Raise my son, 
and place him upon that bed—it was the bed of his 
mother—it is the bed in which he was born—it is 
the bed that I hoped would be his nuptial couch. 
Curses upon the fate that ordained otherwise!” 

Bertoli, whose bruised visage was bandaged until 
his huge head seemed enormously large, raised the 
body of the dead knight and placed it upon the 
couch. 

The earl gazed upon the pale, handsome, dead face, 
thinking only of vengeance, bitter aud terrible, not 
reflecting once that his own evil and cruel example 
had tutored that dead gon to be a heartless villain, 
unworthy to live. 

Many a golden, glittering scheme of wily and 
daring ambition faded out with the dying gasp of 
that beloved and only child of the wicked Roger 
Vagram. Even as he meditated fearful crime, 
heaven had struck him down. 

So may it ever be with those who plot to injure 
the innocent and virtuous. 

Roger Vagram thought not of vice or virtue—but of 
vengeance, and his strong, white teoth gnashed 
sharply together, as his mind groped darkly amid 
the mystery enveloping thia unexpected death. 

“Stay by him, Bertoli, until relieved,” said the 
earl, and taking a lamp from the hand of ‘a servant, 
he proceeded to é¢xamine the room appropriated to 
the use of Sir Barton. 

“This stranger, whoever he may be,” thought he, 
on entering that room, “taust have obtained the 
dress he wore from Sir Barton’s apartment, for it 
was the garb, mantle, and all, most affected by the 
knight—the very dress worn by Sir Barton before he 
assumed that ualacky gard of blue and silver. 
Therefore the stranger must have bevn in this room 
to-night, for the dress was hauging upon those pegs 
yesterday.” 

Roger Vagram saw something very soon which 
made him start back and look up to the ceiling; for, 


1 ‘He ts dying! | 
mt 


as he moved about, his face encountered the dress of 
a man, twisted into a stout rope and swinging from 

the ceiling. : 
Be ed mp, and a cry of rage and surprise 
his lips as he saw that this rope was of 
velvet,and fastened, evidently, to the floor o; 

the roem above ! 

“The room above is that which was walled up" 
the earl, as he stared in amazement at t), 
in ‘the ceiling. “The chest ig in the room 
was in adjoining ; is 


of black velvet . 


above ! 
he there now ?” Fi 
He examined the twiated garments 


at them until the dand left th 
: equed rope parte em 


in his trembling grasp. 

He a them as those worn by Sir Mor. 
timer, for the dress of the knight had been 
clesely scrutinised him their interview, 
and because he had that Sir Mortimer wor, 
secret mail, the wary earl had mot stabbed him with 


a abet passed ‘through the dark and do- 


knew their duty too-well to abandon ‘their post bo- 
@anee alarm existed elsewhere. * 

“No noise from within ?” demanded the ear). 
“None, my lord. All has been as quictias deat), 


y lord.” 

“Geme! Tear down these ‘boariis! I wish to 
Mop hisivan ozs in 
Haste!” 


y those fastenings 
which the nd the sorceress had so hurriedly 
nailed across the-door. 

Roger Vagram unlocked and opened the door. The 
apartment was empty. He advanced cautiously. He 
crossed the open trap. The walled-up room was also 
vacant. Nothing was to be seen in it, except the 
oaken chest. 

Sir Mortimer had escaped, and Roger Vagram felt 
his heart leap with fear akin to horror, as he stared 
about and recognised the marvellous fact. 

That all may be clear—we will explain the 


escape. 

The reader will,remember that we left the on- 
trapped knight saying : 

“'Phis may aid me ff anything earthly can.” 

The wick of the Ismp had ‘become so saturated 
with oil, from its inverted position, that Sir Mortimer 
almost trembled lest the flickering, tiny flame shoul 
expire, and leave him in total darkness. 

t soon flamed up brightly, and he began to ex:- 
mine his prison 

He had scarcely done so, when he heard the voice 
of the ear! at the door, saying : 

“Sir Mortimer, I trust you find your quarters ples- 
sant, for it is not probable that you will change then 
while I live. It may add to your enjoyment to in- 
form you that a certain young lady, named Lauretts 
Mausfield, in whose wollte you have lately maui- 
fested a warm interest, is now in De Montfort Palace, 
and will be well cared for.” 

Sir Mortimer kuew, from the.sound of the speaker's 
voice, that he was kneeling or stooping to speak 
under the door. 

There was a crevice between the bottom of the 
door and the floor, which did not escape the quick 
eye of the knight. His drawn.sword was in his hand, 
and, at random, he thrust it through the orevice just 
as Sir Simon came up. 

A sharp cry followed this action. The point of the 
blade had passed through the left check of Roger 
Vagram, whose face was pressed to the floor as he 
sneered at the knight. 

There was little chance for escape. ‘The walls of 
the two rooms were of stone and brick, covered with 
thick planks of oak, The windows in each had been 
walled up. The ceiling was high, nor was there 4 
single article of furniture in the apartments by mount 
ing which he could reach the ceiling. 

Sir Mortimer remembered that Nicholas Flame 
had effected an entrance into the sealed room by 
breaking through the ceiling of the room below, but 
an examination of the fluor showed that the breach 
had been strongly repaired and overlaid with plates 
of iron. 

A closer examination told him that these plates of 
iron were fastened to the floor by large screws, a dis- 
covery which filled the heart of Sir Mortimer with 
hope. , 

Roger Vagram,” he thought, as he knelt above 
the iron plates, “ wished only to guard agaiust e2- 
tranve froin below. He never expected that anyoue 





would desire to escape from this room. All his fears 
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pointed to intrusion, and he bas not guarded against 
exit.” 

Trying the screws with his dagger, he found them 
eo firmly set by time and rust as to be immovable. 

He had little ofl in his lamp to spare, yet some 
must be used. First cutting a few splinters from 
the lid of the oaken chest and making a small heap 
of them over the head of every screw, he set fire to 
them, and when the plates were heated, dropped oil 
on the obstinate screws. 

Then trying them again with the dagger, he was 
rejoiced to find that he could move them. 

One by one he drew them out, until nothing re- 
mained for him to do except to raise the plates, of 
which there were four, exch about twenty inches 
square. 

Hoe lifted them carefully, dreading lest the noise 
should betray his movements to the sentinels, whom 
he could bear pacing to and fro in the hall. : 

The plates being raised, he saw the breach which 
had been made by Nicholas Flame twenty-three 
years before. 

The-aperture passed through the ceiling of the 
room below, and was amply large enough to admit 
his descent. 

But the floor of the room below was fully twelve 
feet from the ceiling, and though the activeand dar- 
ing knight would not shrink from dropping himself 
through the opening, he feared that noise 
of his fall would attract the notice of the earl’s re- 
tainers and lead to his s y detection, in which 
event nothing but most desperate fighting offered a 
chance of eseape from the palace. 

A slight noise inthe room below aroused his fears 
as he paused toconsider his situation. He bent his 
ear to listen, and-a cold sweat of alarm damped his 
brow, as he recognised the snoring of a slumbering 
ma’ 


2. 

Undoubtedly the room below was occupied, pro- 
bably by one of the soldiers of the earl. Deep sleep 
alone had prevented this man from hearing Sir Mor- 
timer’s movements above. 

“T mnst dare therisk,” thought the knight. “ If 
the man awakes as Idescend he will have mo at a 
great disadvantage. If I succeed in reaching the 
floor without areusing him, I may escape readily 
from the reom,” 

Sir Mortimer now stripped off his dress of black 
velvet, and appeared in his close-fitting armour of 
linked steel. This dress of velvet he knotted and 
twisted into a stout rope about four feet in léngth, 
and making one end fast to the floor with one of the 
large screws, glided cautiously through the. aperture, 
retaining the lamp in one hand while clinging to the 
rope with the other. 

Allowing the rope of velvet to glide slowly through 
his grasp, he soon stood in the room below, without 
having aroused the sleeper. 

He glanced at the man and started as he recognised 
Sir Barton Woolfort, whom he had wounded in 
Shingly Green. 

Sir Mortimer soon determined upon clothing him- 
self in the garments of the wounded knight, and 
having pot them on over his armour,‘next assumed 
the helmet of his late antagonist and closed the 
visor. 

As Sir Mortimer and Sir Barton were exactly of 
the same size and height, it was very probable that 
the former would be supposed to be the latter, as Sir 
Mortinrer made his escape from the palace. The 
dress, form, helmet, and gaudily plumed orest of Sir 
Barton were well known in London, and as Sir Mor- 
timer's features were hidden beneath the visor, his 
chances of detection were few, so long as it was not 
discovered that Sir Barton was in hie bed. 

“Itis probable,” thought Sir Mortimer, as he 
buckled ‘a sword of the sleeping man to his site, 
“that the knight has been left to undisturbed re- 
pose, and no one will enter this room until daylight, 
nor even then. if Tam seen to leave the palace. It 
will be told that Sir Barton has left the palace.” 

Still retaining his lamp he cautiously left the room, 
closing“and locking the door noiseless! y. 

So intent had been his thoughts upon effecting his 
own escape, that he had forgotten the taunt of the 
carl concerning Lauretta, but even as he opaned the 
door it flashed upon his mind that he might learn 
aan of her situation before escaping from the 
palace. 

Still, he did not deem it prudent to suffer Andrew 
Tarl to penetrate his disguise until he hed seen 
more of his character. Andrew T'arl might be one 
of those commen villains who care nothing for the 
sanctity of an oath, and to whom the meaning of 
gratitude is unknown, or worse—ascoff. 

He was pleased to learn so speedily and oppor- 
tunely that Sir Barton had made « vow to hold his 
tongue until what was very improbable should 
happen, and making an imperious gesture of assent 
to Andrew's proposal, followed him into the presence 
of the earl, as we have narrated. 





During that scene of cruelty towards Lauretta, Sir 
Mortimer, with great effort, restrained his hand from 
wreaking vengeance upon the earl, the sorceress, and 
the libertine son. , 

He played his part well, as we have seen, without 
exciting the suspicion of any, for not only Andrew 
Tarl, but also Lauretta, had no doubt that he was 
Sir Barton. 


We have now explained the escape of Sir Mor- 
timer, up to the time of his departure from the earl’s 
apartment with Sir Simon, Lauretta, and Andrew 

arl, and will now follow him still farther, as he 
endeavours to from De Montfort palace with 
his betrothed, the beautiful Lauretta. 

(To be continued) 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Hor Leaves uszp as Foppsr.—A farmer in the 
north of France writes that the scarcity of fodder 
having driven him to try to make use of whatever 
fell in his way in feeding his cattle, he found 
hop-leaves a valuable element of food for cows, 
when mixed with other things. He says that 
whenever he used the hap leaves he always obtained 
more milk, and found his cows thrive better than 
usual, The leaves must be used soon after they are 
ee the:cows object to them when dried by 
the sun. 


Protonerno Tue Bravty or Cut Firowsns.— 
When cut flowers have faded, either by being worn 
« whole evening in one’s dress, or as & bouquet, by 
cutting half-an-inch from the end of the stem in the 
morning, and putting the frevhly-trimmed stalke in- 
stantly into quite boiling water, the petals may be 
seen to come th and their beauty, often 
in a few minutes. Coloured flowers, carnations, 
azaleas, roses, and geraniums, may be treated in this 
way. White flowers turn yellow. The thickest 
textured flowers amend: the most, although azaleas 
revive wonderfully. The writer has seen flowers 
that have lain the whole night on @ table, after 
having been worn for hours, which at breakfast 
next morning were perfectly renovated by means of 
a cupful of hot water. A very good mode of reno- 
vating cut flowers‘is to place them in water under a 
glass shade. 

ARTIFICIAL Yzuast.—Boil two ounces of the best 
hops in four quarts of water for half-an-hour; strain 
it, and let 





sugar; beat up a pound of the best flour with some 
of the liquor, and mix all well together. The next 
day but one add three pounds of potatoes (boiled, 
and afterwards mashed), and let them stand till the 
next day; then strain the mixture, and put it into 
bottles, and it is ready for use Stir it frequently 
while being made, and keep it near the fire. Shake 
the bottle well before using. This yeast will keep 
in a cool place for two months, and is in its best 
condition the latter part of that time. One re- 
commendation of it is, that it ferments sponta- 
neously, not requiring the eid of other yeast; and 
if it be allowed to ferment thoroughly in the earthen 
bowl in which it is made, it may be corked up tightly 
as soon as it is bottled. 

Inp1an Picx_s.—The vegetables to be employed 
for this pickle are small hard white cabbages sliced, 
cauliflowers or brocoli, carrots not thicker round 
than the finger, gherkins, French beans, small onions, 
white turnip radishes, half-grown shalots, young 
hard apples, green peaches, vegetablo marrow, not 
larger than a hen’s egg, horseradish, nasturtium, 
capsicum, and garlic. As all these do not come in 
season together, the best method is to prepare a 
large jar of pickle at such a time of the year as most 
of the things may be obtained, and add the others 
as they come in season. Thus the pickle will be 
nearly # year in accumulating, and ought to stand 
another year before using, when, if properly managed, 
it will be excellent, but will keep and continue to 
improve for years. Be particular that every articlo 
is dried before it is put into the jar, and that the jar 
is very closely tied down every time that it is 
opened for the addition of fresh vegetables. For the 
pickle, to a gallon of the best white wine vinegar, 
add three ounces of salt, half-a-pound of mustard, 
two ounces of turmeric, three ounces of sliced ginger, 
ene ounce of cloves, half-an-ounce each of mace, 
black pepper, long pepper, and white pepper, and 
two drachms of cayeune; steep the spice in vinegar, 
and let it remain on the hob for two or three days. 
The mustard and turmeric must be rubbed smooth 
with a little cold vinegar, aud stirred into the rest 
when as near boiling as possible. 
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OMENS AND PReDICTIONS.—Some heads of fami- 


lies have been knowa to bave the faculty of fore- 


e liquor remain till lukewarm ; then} 
[put ina small handful of salt and hbalf-a-pound of 





warning their relatives of the day of thdir death, 
even thongh it should be at some distance of time. 
Thus it was with M. de Mancini, who married a 
sister of Cardinal Mazarin, and whose daughters, the 
Cardinal's nieces, formed the most brilliant matri- 
monia) alliances of all the ladies of the superb Court 
of Louis XIV., the young king himself having offered 
for the hand of Mary. Mancini was a great astro- 
loger, and we are informed by contemporary autho- 
rities not only foretold his own death and that of his 
son, who was killed in one of the battles of the 
Fronde at the Porte 8t. Antoine, but also predicted 
that his wife would not survive her 42nd year. The 
astrologer himself died first, but the prediction of 
his wife's death was fulfilled tothe very day. Fors 
while the widow ho aud believed that the last 
prophecy of her husband would fail, a few days only 
remaining tocompléte the given period. But when 
she became conscions of approaching indisposition, 
she at once resigned to-her fate, which was 
precisely fulfilled. Oardinal Mazarin was deeply 
affected at her death, amd the more so because tlic 
same person had predicted that he himself (the Car- 
dina!) would not long survive his sister. ‘The Car- 
dinal died about two or three years afterwards, aged 
fifty-two. The omens of history are indeed numerous. 
When Charles J. was on his trial, the head suddenly, 
and without any apparent reason, fell from the cane 
on which he was leaning. Again, only an instant 
after the birth of the Dauphin, son of Louis XV!., 
and which son neverascended the throne of France 
(being made away with by the Republicans after his 
father’s execution), the whole framework at the back 
of the Queen's (Marie Antoinette) bed, representing 
the Crown and other regalia of France, with tho 
Bourbon lilies, came rattling down iu ruins. 


ALEXANDER SELKIRKE, THE ORIGINAL OF 
“BOBINSON ORUSOE.” 


Ir was lately announced that Commodore Powell 
and the officers of her Majesty's ship Topaze had 
erected, in the island of Juan Fernandez, a tablet to 
+he memory of Alexander Selkirk, the tablet bearing 
the following inscription:—‘In memory of Alox- 
ander Selkirk, mariner, a native of Largo, in the 
county of Fife, Scotland, who lived on this island, in 
complete solitude, for four yearsand four mouths. Lie 
was landed from the Cinque Ports galley, 96 tons, 
18 guns, A.D, 1704, and was taken off in tlre Duke 
privateer, 12th of February, 1709. He died Lieu- 
tenantof her Majesty’s ship Weymouth, a.p. 1723, 

ed forty-seven years. Thistablet is erected near 
Selkirk’s look-out, by Commodore Powell and the 
officers of her Majesty's ship Topaze, a-p. 186%." 
The following letter has just been sent to Commodore 
Powell :—“ Having seen paragraph in an Edinburgh 
paper, taken from a letter ‘received from the West 
Coast of Socih America, in which the writer 
mentions that Commodore Powell and officers 
of her Majesty’s ship Topaze are about to erect 
on the island of Juan Fernandez, a tablet to 
the memory of Alexander Selkirk, whose history 
is popularly believed to have afforded Defoe the 
materials of his attractive story, and that the 
countrymen of Selkirk will be glad to know that 
naval officers at this distant period wish to show 
respect to his good name, we beg to return you our 
sincere thanks for the great honour done to our de- 
parted relation, we being the only lineal descendants 
of the name, aud having in our possession an inte- 
resting relic, which he had -with him on the island— 
namély, his flip-can, of which Howell, in his Life of 
Selkirk, gives the following description :—‘ But by 
far the most interesting relic is his flip-can, in pos- 
session of his great-grand-nephew, John Selcraig. 
It holds about a Scottish pint, and is made of brown 
stoneware, glazed; it resembles a cominon porter 
jug as used at the present day. On it is the follow- 
ing inscription and poesy—as in former tiines every- 
thing belonging to sailor that would admit of it had 
its rhyme :— 

Alexr. Selkirk, this is my one. 

Wien you me take on board of ship, 

Pray dil me full with punch or dip.’ 
In conclusion, we beg to state that if you or any of 
your officers were ever visiting Edinburgh, and 
wishing to see this relic, we would fee! proud in 
showing it to you, orto any other person who may 
feel interested in sesing it. In name of our rela- 
tions, I an, sir, your most obedient servant, ‘homas 
Seloraig, 2, Glenorchy-place, Greenside-row, Hdin- 
burgh.” 


Tue New Oovunsz at Epsom—evoiding Mr. 
Studd’s land—is prouounced to be practicable, and 
the great races at the Spring Meeting there will be 
run over it, as aleo willthe Derby and Oaks for 
years subsequent to 1870. This of course, willren- 
der Mr. Studd more obdurate than ever as to his 
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rights and demands for the two years next to come, 
which, however, now assume quite a different phase. 
He, Mr. Studd, can, without doubt, prohibit the run- 
ning over his land for those two years, should his 
terms not be complied with. But, on the other hand, 
the new course renders the idea of a lease of Mr. 
Studd’s land for twenty years quite preposterous. 
Consequently, an alternative is now, we hear, to be 
offered to that gentleman, of terms to be agreed on 
by a committee of two appointed on each side, or— 
in case he refuses, and prohibits the running—a suit 
at law, grounded on the right accorded to Mr, Carew. 
Inasmuch as should that suit be determined against 
Mr. Studd, the damages would naturally be enor- 
mous, it is now thought that he will hardly run the 
risk, and that there is, therefore, some chance of a 
solution at last which will not include the abolition 
of the Derby and the Oaks for two years. 





SCIENCE. 


It is said that a French chemist has invented a 
new way of preparing glass for mirrors. It is 
coated with an exceedingly thin layer of platinum, 
and becomes, mysteriously, not only a perfect mirror, 
but also remains so transparent that it may still be 
used for windows. 

Tux singular gelatinous substance formed at the 
bottom of the Atlantic is now undergoing investi- 
ares under the microscope of Professor Huxley. 

e terms it Bathybius. By some it is regarded as 
® gigantic Protozoan, exten over miles of surface, 
and yet all one living mass. It is the lowest form 
of living animal matter, and must apparently have, 
like plants, the power of obtaining food from the in- 
organic world. 

M. Cus. Deviiuz has communicated to the French 
Academy «letter from Signor Palmieri, confirming 
his predictions upon the eruption of Vesuvius. Mr. 
Deville had foretold that the Strombolian eruption of 
Vesuvius was only the prelude to a great eruption. 
This has, as our readers know, occurred. The lava 
streams have covered to a depth of 12 metres anda 
width of 130 metres, a space of 8} kilometres, in 
three days (from the 15th to the 18th of November) 


ANALYSIS OF LAVA 

M. Stivesrai's analysis of the lava recently thrown 
out from Vesuvius shows that it closely resembles 
common wine-bottle glass. A considerable variety 
appears to prevail, however, in the constitution of 
lava, not merely when we compare specimens which 
have come from different vents, but when the com- 
er a is instituted betweon masses of lava poured 
orth from the same vent at different epochs. The 
lavae which flowed from Vesuvius before the 
mountain had fallen into the state of quiescence de- 
scribed by Strabo contained disseminated crystals 
of leucite, a mineral which is very rarely found in 
the modern lavas from this vent. And in general the 
latter are less crystalline than the old forms of lava. 
Indeed, the old lavas which flowed from Vesuvius 
(or Somna, as the ancient volcano was named) indi- 
cate a decided tendency to a columnar structure, cor- 
responding to what is seen in the Giant’s Causeway, 
the Isle of Staffa, and elsewhere. 

It is a remarkable fact that the lavas of Vesuvius 
contain a greater variety of minerals than, perhaps, 
any others in the world. Hatiy mentions that out of 
three hundred and eighty simple minerals known to 
him, no less than eighty-two have been found on 
Vesuvius ; and of these several are peculiar to the 
locality. Sir Charles Lyell expresses the opinion 
that these have not been thrown up in fragments 
from some older formation, through which the 
gaseous explosions have burst, but have been sub- 
limed in the crevices of lava, “just as several new 
earthy and metallic compounds are known to have 
—_ procured by fumeroles since the eruption of 


Tue Ngvapa Sitver-Mings.—A curious fact has 
been lately brought to notice in regard to the Ne- 
vada silver-mines. Heat, not water, is the chief 
enemy encountered after reaching a great depth, and, 
instead of pumping out water, the companies have to 
pump in air. A Nevada paper says :—“ The increase 
in the heat of our mines is now beginning to give 
many of our mining companies more trouble, and is 
proving ® greater obstacle to mining operations in 
those levels lying below a depth of 1,000 feet than 
any veins or ‘pocket’ deposits of water yet encoun- 
tered. A number of the leading companies on the 
Comstock are now engaged in putting in engines to 
be used expressly for driving fans for furnishing air 
to the lower levels, forcing it through large tubes of 
galvanized iron. With this great increase of heat 
in the mines, comes a great decrease of water; in 
fact, in our deepest mine, the Bullion, which has at- 
tained a depth of 1,200 feet, not a drop of water is 





te be seen; it isas dry as limekiln and as hot as 
an oven. In the lower workings of the Chollar- 
Potosi mine, which are a perpendicular depth of 
1,100 feet beneath the surface, the thermometer now 
stands at 100 degrees—a frightful heat to be endured 
by a human being engaged in a kind of labour calling 
for severe muscular exertion. Here, also, we find 
the water to have decreased, till there is at the present 
time a very insignificant amount, it being necessary 
. run the pump but four hours out of the twenty- 
our.” 
THE STUDY OF ART. 

In a recent address to the Female School of Art, 
Mr. A. H. Layard, M.P., said to those students who 
intended to follow art as profession to gain their 
living, or to help others to do so, “ Let me urge on 
you the extreme necessity of doing thorough good 
work, of doing nothing yt and going 
thoroughly through theseschools.” Unless thoroughly 
grounded they would never do good work. Young 
people had a tendency to fancy they could do more 
than they really could]; to imagine themselves artists 
as soon as they could draw passably, or put in a bit 
of colour. A lady, who was then a distinguished 
amateur, came to him some years back to ask advice 
on her course of study. She followed it, and went to 
South Kensington, but came back to him complaining 
that the teachers had set her to draw straight lines 
for two or three days. He told her the story how 
Giotto the great Italian master, when asked by the 
Pope’s Nuncio for an ensample of his skill, simply 
struck « circle on paper with one vigorous sweep of 
his pencil ; and so pacified her. Some months after 
she came to him again, and acknowledged the 
benefit of the course of thorough training. That 
eminent sculptor, Mr. Gibson, told him that one day 
he went into his study, and there found an American 
physician with his daughter, who, the father said, 
used to be continually getting hands and feet from 
his dissecting-room and modelling them, and at last 
insisted on going to Rome, and studying under Mr. 
Gibson. 


with the earliest periods of the human race, Do. 
velopment of form has always kept pace with tha: 
of the brain, the size and weight of which are pro- 
mate to the increase of the intellectual facultis, 
his leads to the question in how far the monkey 
differs from man. The anthropomorphus ape has 
one important feature in common with man: it has 
no tail. But there are great differences in the forn 
of the limbs, chiefly the hands and feet; then in th, 
o—_ of the head, especially in relation of the sku} 
to the face. The former is placed above the latts; 
in man, but in the ape the face projects forward, a1); 
the skull stands apart like a kind of button. But tho 
most curious ciroumstance adverted to by Dr.jVogt, is 
that all these distinctions tend to disappear as wo 
go back from the adult subject to the infant. be. 
tween a negrochild and a white one the differencs 
of shape is very slight ; it only becomes remarkab|. 
as they getolder. Inthe ape all the peculiarities ¢/ 
the skull and face are the fruit of advancing years. 
the new-born creature has the appearance of a human 
infant. But man cannot be .traced back to the ayo 
actually living; he descends with them from , 
common stock, from which they have branched out 
into three races—the orang-outang, the chimpanzee, 
and the gorilla. A to Dr. Vogt, therefore, 
man unites in himself characteristics of each 
of these branches, viz., the brain of the orang-outang, 
the skull and teeth.of the chimpanzee, and the lim)s 
of the gorilla. ‘ 
COOLED AIR FOR PRESERVATION OF ANIMAL 
SUBSTANOES. 


Tux production of « sufficiency of air cooled arti 
ficially is the object of a simple apparatus invented 
by M. Tellier,.a French engineer, who has devoted 
more time and pains than perhaps any other perso: 
to the study of the absorption of heat by evaporation. 
M. Tellier uses « cylinder like a locomotive boiler, 
through which a sheaf of tubes, from end to 
end, is inserted. Within the cylinder he introduces 
some very volatile liquid, such as ammonia or ether. 
Allowing evaporation to take place, he produces an 





Now that gentleman did not take pupils, for he 
found they generally came to teach him, instead of 
learning from him ; but he told the lady to call next 
day, when he set her to model in clay a bust of 
Medusa. Next day he went and found an uncom- 
monly good copy; but he thought, “If I tell her it 
is ‘an excellent copy,’ 1 shall turn her head.” So 
he said, “ Not bad, bat you can do better: try again,” 
and defaced the copy. Next day she did better, and 
the advice and defacing were repeated. The third 
day he really was surprised to see what she had 
done, and took her as a pupil, on account of her spirit 
of perseverence and willinguess to be thorough. She 
was now a most distinguished sculptress—Miss Hos- 
mer—and stood a high chance in the competition for 
the design of the national monument to the late 
President Lincoln. After his hearers had mastered 
first principles, he would urge on them to turn to the 
cast, and particularly to the study of the human 
figure. Once mastering that the eye could never go 
wrong. The better they drew from the cast, the 
better designers they would be. History showed 
that the very greatest designers of ornament were 
very great painters—Raffaelle and Benvenuto Cel- 
lini. But even when they could draw from the 
cast, they must not throw off selections, and plunge 
into picture-galleries to select for themselves; for 
instead of doing good, our museums and picture- 
galleries were really likely to do harm to pupils’ 
tastes. Unless a museum was correctly and scienti- 
fically arranged, it did not point out what was really 
good and useful in’art, and what was only curious 
and interesting on account of the epoch in which it 
was produced. 


Tux SoLan PRoTUBERANCES.—Since the nature 
of the solar protuberances—seen only in total eclipses 
—was determined by M. Janssen by the aid of the 
spectroscope, which shows them to be long streams 
of gaseous matter emanating from the sun, and show- 
ing the principal lines of the solar ag as bril- 
liant lines on s gray background, Mr. Lockyer has 
been fortunate enough to distinguish them by di- 
recting the spectroscope to the borders of the sun 
whilst there is no eclipse. Since he translated the 
popular work of the French journalist, M. Guillemin, 
“Le Ciel,” Mr. Lockyer has been actively engaged 
in astronomical pursuits, and is fully entitled to rank 
as one of our most distinguished amateur astrono- 
mers. 

Pre-Histortc Man.—Dr. Carl Vogt has been 

iving an interesting course of lectures on this sub- 
ject at Antwerp lately. His object is to show that 
the farther back we go into the past, the least deve- 
lopment there isin the human form. Everywhere 
in the pre-historic period we meet in man with 
characteristics bringing him nearer and nearer to 
the lower animals—prominent eyebrows, slanting 
teeth, a flat chin, are always found in connection 





diate demand on the part of the liquid for the 
heat n to ite conversion into vapour. He 
then blows air throvgh the tubes, to which it gives 
up @ portion of its heat for the liquid within. The 
air issues at a lower temperature than it entero, 
and thus, by collection of cooled air, an artificial 
climate is formed wherever the air is conducted. 
The vapour is recondensed in closed vessels for the 
sake of economy. There are many circumstances in 
which a cool temperature is most desirable. It can 
be easily obtained by this apparatus wherever there 
is a small motive power, capable of being applied 1 
& pump and a bellows. There are some circun- 
stances in which a ventilation of this! kind would 
render most efficient aid to civilization. What we 
desire particularly to point out is the preservative 
effect of this contrivance on meat and fish. Legs of 
mutton have sustained the ordeal of five weeks’ sus- 
pension in air cooled nearly to the freezing point of 
water, but no lower, with perfectly satisfactory re- 
sults. Fish have been cooked at Vefour’s after » 
fortnight or three weeks in the cold, and were indis- 
tinguishable from their congeners brought the same 
day from the Halles. The expensive and troublesoue 
use of ice is entirely superseded in fish packing by 
this invention. There need be no throwing over- 
board of ten tons of fish a day for want of ice, ss 
happened to the North Sea fishermen in 1863. Any 
amount of fish can be brought fresh from Norway, 
Iceland, and other places; whilst the finest fisheris 
in the world, now almost completely neglected, 
stretching all —- the north-west coast of Africa, 
from Gibraltar to Goree, Senegambia, may be male 
to supply fresh fish to all the European markets. |t 
concerns those who are now supplying the grea‘ 
markets, which, for the want of the means for regu- 
lating the supplies by holding the fish over from ou» 
day to another, are now completely dependent 
the weather, to know that depéts of fresh fish of «! 
sorts can be maintained at « trifling expense; |) 
means of which the price of what is now the mos! 
fluctuating article of consumption in the world «1 
be brought to a state of comparative regularity. ‘lu 
ichthyological depopulation of our shores, in respec! 
of which the authorities are unanimous in Frauce, 
will probably go on to a greater extent than eve!, 
now that means are being used for the distributiou 
of fresh sea fish to populations which have never 
tasted it. But we can, at any rate, go farther off f° 
our supplies, and are no longer dependent on the in 
mediate produce of our coasts, conveyed to the iniv- 
rior at a great cost by rail. 


—_— 
Sim Ouarizs Eastiaxn’s art library, one of tle 
best in existence, has been purchased for the N* 


tional Gallery, where it is intended to form ® rea 
ing-room, in the place of the Royal Academy Libra’) 
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SOMETIMES SAPPHIRE 
SOMETIMES PALE. 
By J. R. Lrrtiepace. 


———--- > ———- 
OHAPTER XIII. 
Ha loved her for her lands and go'd. 
His soul was stern, his heart was ool, 
And to bave gained her lily han: 
He would have pillaged all the Jand, 
This evil knight I wet of! Old Play. 

Oscak ARKWRIGHT was not dressed with that nice 
and fastidious feppery which in genera! distinguished 
him when he expected to find himself in the presence 
of ladies. He glanced at his rough, loose coat, his 
thick walking-boots, his gloveless hands, with an 
expression of dismay. 

thleen Lamotte, meanwhile, advanced hastily 
towards the open door of the “Raven.” Another 
moment, and she walked, in her fearless manner, 
straight into the cosy bar. 

Oscar bowed very low indeed. To his intense 
mortification, Miss Lamotte took not the slightest 
notice of his manifestation of respect. 

“Mrs. Lollipop,” she said, hurriedly, addressing 
the landlady, “a gentleman has been thrown from 
his horse in the lane near the pond. He is badly hurt, 
sud very faint. Will not somebody cone and help 
him on? He must be brought into this house, 
have some brandy, and lie down, and I am almost 
in fear that his arm is broken. 

“Permit me, Miss Lamotte,” exclaimed Oscar, 
‘tepping forward, “to offer your friend the assistance 
of my arm.” 

“Ah, Mr, Arkwright,” said the heiress, extending 
her hand to him kindly, “I did not see you before.” 

“Then you must be most enormously interested, 
‘sir dame, in the mam who has been thrown from 
his horse,” thought Oscar to himself. 

“Will you come with me, and help Mr. Earn- 
arn! asked Cathleen. “He is my cousin’s 

or.” 

“Ab, I understood he was brought up on the 
‘ontinent,” said Oscar, with a cold smile of contempt. 

Those foreign fellows never know how to ride.” 

“Youare mistaken with regard to this gentleman,” 
‘id the heiress, ‘Mr. Earnshaw is one of the most 
finished horsemen ; but my young cousin threw a jug 
of water at the animal’s head from behind the hedge 
te Cottage garden. Mr, Earnshaw was riding care- 
‘ssly at the moment, the horse started aside, and he 
as thrown.” 
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[THY DREAM AND THE REALITY.] 


« Ah, the wicked young Turk,” cried the landlady. 
“ If he was mine I'd cure him; he should remember 
it, I warrant me.” 

“ Admirable young cousin,” thought Oscar to him- 
self. ‘“ Henceforth he and I are friends.” 

Cathleen and Oscar were now walking hastily to- 
wards the lane. 

“How did this happen, Miss Lamotte?” asked 
Oscar; in a tone of deep respect. 

“Well, it happened in this way,” returned the 
heiress, in a brusque tone. “A day or two ago! 
had a quarrel with my cousin about a poor 
boy's dog, which he wished to coax away from the 
owner. He did not go after the said dog on that 
day ; but this morning, cold and rainy as it is, he ex- 
pressed his determination to go down to the widow 
Jakeman’s, and offer little Willy five shillings for 
the dog. I was determined to oppose him ; I or- 
dered my horse, and when he was setting out with 
his tutor, both of whom were mounted, I snddenly 
joined them at the park gates. We disputed all 
the way, this abominable young cousin and myself. 
At last he rode off at a gallop, leaving Mr. Earn- 
shaw and myself behind. Instead of following him 
at his own pace, we fell somehow into conversation, 
and forgot all about this little monster.” 

Cathleen’s fair cheek burned as she made this 
avowal. 

“Would that the hatefal tutor were maimed for 
life,” thought Oscar. 

Cathleen continued : 

“ At last we passed the hedge of Widow Jakeman’s 
cot—my horrible cousin was behind that hedge ; he 
meant the water and the fright for my horse, but the 
hedge being thick and high, he mistook. Mr. Earn- 
shaw was thrown, and he was almost fainting, when I 
jumped from my horse, and ran for assistance.” 

“ What a charming little historiette,” said Oscar 
to himself, then added aloud, “‘and what has become 
of your naughty cousin, Miss Lamotte ?” 

“ He has ridden home to make his own tale good 
to his aunt,” replied Cathleen. 

By this time they were in sight of Earnshaw, who 
was sitting upon a heap of stones by the road. The 
horses were cropping the herbage in the hedge-sides, 
Widow Jakeman stood by the wicket-gate of her 
little garden ; she dropped a low curtsey at the ap- 
proach of Miss Lamotte. 

“Upon my honour,” said Oscar to himself, “this 
man is good-looking, dark and striking, strong too in 
the shoulders, firmly set, well-built ; I must admit all 
the advantageous points of my enemy, at least to 
myself ; and so you think to win the fairest prize in 
the three counties, do you, young man? Aye, he has 





daring enough for anything: insolence too. How in- 
tensely I hate at first sight!” 

“T am sorry,” said Oscar, taking off his hat, “ to 
find you have come to grief, Mr. shaw. Can I 
be of any assigtance te you?” 

Earnshaw’s face was pale, for he was in excessive 
pain; but he smiled bravely, and bowed his head*in 
answer to the other's salnte. 

“T believe,” he said, “ that my shoulder is put out, 
and until I get a surgeon I cannot be right again. If 
you would be so good, sir, as to assist me to the inn 
close by, I would wait there while they sent for a 
surgeon.” 

“T shall be delighted,” said Oscar, tendering his 
arm. 

Earnshaw rose with difficulty. 

“What terrible pain you are in, 
Lamotte. | 

The large eyes of Cathleen beamed upon Earnshaw 
like the solemn light of stars in a summer firmament. 
Her cheek was pale, her sweet lips trembled, and the 
heart of the young man stood still for very joy in 
that moment, despite the pain he was enduring. 
Oscar bit his handsome lip, and his hatred of the 
tutor deepened. At the same time he assisted the 
young man to rise, and they walked towards the 
“Three Orows.” It was a slow and difficult 
march. 

“T blame myself immensely,” said Earnshaw. “I 
should not have been off my guard.” 

“It was very unfortunate, most decidedly,” said 
Oscar, in a sarcastic tone.” 

“ Had it been your horse, do you think] you would 
have had presence of mind enough to avoid a fall?” 
asked Oathleen, with a toss of her small superb 
head. 

“Oh, Miss Lamotte, pray do not ask me to praise 
myself,” replied Oscar, 

“T don't,” said the saucy heiress, slashing the 
hedge with her riding whip, “because I think 
you would have been thrown, and perhaps killed, 
had Master Albert Viner vouchsafed to fling cold 
water at your horse’s head.” 

“What a wasp she is,” thought Oscar. “ How she 
stings, the pretty vixen! Ah, wait, wait, fair lady, 
you shall yet sue right humbly to Oscar Arkwright, 
the land-steward. You shall be Mrs. Oscar before 
this day two years, and then won’t I teach youa 
lesson !”” 

By this time they had entered the “ Three Crows.” 
Earnshaw was assisted to a chair, and Mrs. Lollipop 
briskly offered him a glass of brandy and water. 
Earnshaw, who was really rather faint from excess 
of pain, drank some of the mixture, holding the glass 
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in his left hand; the disabled arm hung down help- 
less at his side, 

“ Now.” said Cathleen, turning suddenly upon 
Oscar. “ Will yougo at onee to the doetor’s, or take 
Mr. Karnshaw’s horse, since he lives two miles from 
here—let him mount the horse, and come as fast as 
possible ; that is, if his ewn horse be not ready.” 

Oscar bowed. 

“T will obey you at once,” said the rector’s ne- 
phew, humbly. 

But while he spoke, his soul swelled within him 
with intense rage, at being made thusy to-wait upon 
the tutor at the Towers ; and ordered abeut so-unce- 
moniously by the imperious Cathleemiamotte. His 
face grew white, as was always the case whemhewas 
angry; and the deep blue lights in his hendseme 
eyes burnt pale. Earnshaw, notwithstanding: his 
pain, looked anxioushpwpemthe troubled countemances 
of the rector’s ne 

“T thank you; and epelogizeamueky sir, forthe in- 
convenience | hawepat you toy throughimy careless - 
ness and clumsimesae” 

Earnshaw spoke with the sweet manly 
gravity which wagstly distinguished him, but) Oscar 
was in nowiée touched by the young: tuter’s humi- 
lity. He bowed wotwithstanding ; audiabitterentile 
curled his lip. He did not trust biseself to 
for his jealous rage against Earnshaw! at that moe 
ment knew 10 bounds, and he felt that it would bey 
necessary teiget! into the air to calm Wimself. 

“She is abeelutely in love with that: solema-eyed 
idiot,” buretforth Osear aloud, whem he found him- 
self in the lame alone. “ What uncertain creatures 
women are! Ab, only wait, onlyy wait, my great 
lady ; aud yomalso, squire of the, breken bones ; see 
1 do not mawufacture a little hatred-between you 
shortly; in plae@of the love whichwppearata be con~- 
suming you beth so terribly.” 

Oscar way not im leaping: upon the back. of 


Earnshew'’s borse, which: weleft. gpaninugyite tive tare; | leon, 


and he rode off at @ deaperate: gallop tawards the 
doctor's, whose residence was situated in the adjoin- 
ing village of Chertly. He was fortunate enough to 
meet Doctor West about haif-way onthe road. The 
doctor was mounted on a well-stepping nag, and the 
two gentlemen rode hastily back to the “ Three 
Crows.” 

On entering the bar, Oscar's: jealous heart; felt 
another pang of intense suffering); such suffering as 
only the utterly selfish feel, for it was unmingled 
with the slightest human sympathy. He did not 
find any comfort im the thought (as many « nobler 
man Would have done) that, at leasi, the woman to 
whom he had given his lave; was gentle, pitying, 
and feminine when necessary. No, he thoroughly 
hated Cathleen at that moment, as thoroughly as he 
hated Earushaw. And yet, except for the pallor of his 
faultless face, and the white gleam in his sapphire 
eyes, one could hardly have known that Oscar Ark- 
wright was boiling with am insane fury. 

“How do you feel now, sir?” he inquired, 
blandly. 

“Oh, taank you, I hope I shall beall right pre- 
sently,” said Earnshaw, trying to smile bravely. 

“Now, if you please,’ said the doctor, taking off 
his hat, and bowing profoundly to the heiress of 
Dungarvon Towers. ‘I must have my: pationt|to 
myself, That is to say, this geutleman and Mrs. 
Lollipop will assist me, while 1 examine Mr. Earn- 
shaw’s arm.” : 

Cathleen immediately took the hint, her fair cheek 
crimeoned, and with a slight bow to the doctor, she 
quitted the room. 

The arm of the sufferer was then stripped, and a 
strict examination was commenced. 

Doctor West frowned. 

“The shoulder is completely jerked out of joint,” 
he said, “by the force and shook of the fall. Can 
you bear a twinge or so? for we must pull it in 
again.” 

“Hurrah, he is going te suffer,” said Oscar to his 
bad, revengeful heart. I would give five pounds to 
hear him shout out with pain.” 

“I won't boast of my powers of endurance, 
doctor,” said Earnshaw, with his sweet, courageous, 
smile, “but do as you please.” 

Thereupon the excruciating process of wrenching 
the limb into ite socket again was. commenced. 
Oscar assisted as in duty bound, and Mrs. Lollipop 
wrung her handeaad wept fer sympathy. Earnshaw 
bore it like a hero, with an unfliaching countenance, 
though he was as white as ashes, the sirong, ivory 
teeth were clenched, and the brow contracted by « 
frown which expressed his agony. 

“There then, uow it’s all right,”, crled the doctor, 
triumphantly. 

“ He has fainted, poor creature,” said Oscar, in a 
tone of contempt. 

“ No, sir, he has not,” replied Earnshaw, opening 
his eyes, which he had closed for a moment. 

“You are a hero, sir,” said the doctor, “ to suffer 


| 
all you have this instant borne, without a eomplaint | 
and without a cxy.” 

“T pity the world if it cannot show many greater | 
specimens of heroism,” said Earnshaw. | 

“Here give him- something to drink, before he 
does faint,” said the doctor. i 

Thereupon the good landlady came forward with 
more of her general panacea for all fleshly ills— 
brandy and water, i 

When Barnshaw's.coat was on Mrs. Lolli- 
pop went and called: Miss Lamotte; who had been 
walking up and down the best sitting-room in a 
state of agitation and excitement. 

She walked up to where Earnshawlay back in the 
soft armobair, aud she actually teoke hie hand be- 
tween both of her owm 

“ What‘an exhbi ” muttered Oscar, savagely; 
between his shut: 


“T said what strength of nerve, sir;” reapemded! 
the rector’s. nephew, leoking half deflanthy at: the: 
doctor; and his eyes oxpressed,  Proverthiat I said 
anything else if you cam 


All this time the» head ef Hasnshew lagy passive 

‘between the small glowed! palms: of the greatest 
heiress in the three coumties. 

Cathleen Lanotte was an i 

t girl. She did net stop te consider, while-| 


tutor, that-ahe was cucouraging the 


great cause for 
Dee masnn tations 
the sarcastic nephew of the reetor: 


softly. 

“Better? Well, quite well,” responded Earnsiraw, 
with an earnestness whieh brought the colour to his 
cheek. 

“He must get home as soon as possible, Miss La- 
motte,” said the doetor, turning round suddenly, and 
speaking in a gruff voice. 

There was something in.tke doctors’s. tone which 
made Cathleen Lamottestart; drop the hand of Earn- 
shaw, and walk quickly to the window, aut of which 
she looked for a fow-moments:in silence. At length 
she said in a cold, haughty.tone.: 

“The rain has come.on, tremendously. Shall, 1 
ride home and send a carriage for Mr. Earnshaw, or 
shall I order a vehicle. at once, and will Mr. Earn- 
shaw go home now?” 

“That will be by. far. the best plan,” said, the 
doctor. 

And thus it was arranged. 

“ Bat who is toescort Miss Lamotte home?” asked 
Earnshaw. 

“ May I claim that honour?” asked Oscar; bowing 
deeply. “ Your horse, Mise Lamotte, is stil) browsing 
in the lane, if he has not taken fright at the storm 
and.run away.” 

“ What stupid management,” said Cathleen, in her 
hasty, imperious manner. 

“ May L escort you home, Miss. Lamotte?” repeated 
Oscar. 

“Oh, yes; please to bring my horse, and you cana 
ride Mr. Saxushew's, which is in the stable, 1 be- | 
lieve.” 

Oscar went after the horse; which he led. round 
from the lane. 

“Now, Doctor West, you will, with Mrs. Lollipop, 
see Mr. Earnshaw safely inta the cab. when it comes 
round,” said Cathleen to Doctor West. 

* La, bless you, miss,” said the landlady, “not a 
hair of his head shail be burted.” 

Earnshaw, weak as he was, broke into a laugh at 
this, and Oscar curling his lip into. # a mephistophe- 
lian smile, slashed the heel of his boot with the whip 
he held, and muttered : 

“ Precious pet of the hour. How long before she 
flings you inte the mire?” 

Earnshaw caught. part of the words. which Oscar 
spoke, and the look aud smile which accompanied 
them were too sinister to escape-natice. 

“He is right,” said the. young tutor in his. own 
heart; “Miss Lamotte is as capricious. as she is 
beautiful, and I am giving up my future to. regrets ; 
my heart to lasting pains, my manhood to repinings, 
when I listen to the soft nothings this lovely: heiress 
utters.” 

Soon alter, Miss Lamotte and the reetor's nephew 
sel out at @ hard gallop tewards Dungarvon. Lowers 
Thewain had ceased, but the wind was high, the road 
was rongh, aud thus, no. opportunity offered itself for 
anything like continued c mversativn, Therefore, 
Oscar abstained during that ride from saying a word 
against his vew rival. 





Deotor West started ; he was standing close: te). 
Oscar. : 
“What, sir?” he asked, with a look of indignation: thane 


The doctor turned om hie heel, and walked tothe} 
speak, | fireplace. 


alimost im- | 


abe locked\so pityingly inte the eyes of’ hercousin’s}) 


younge] 

man to believe in her tenderness, <a same} 
met scandal, | 

and above all |. 
: { 
“You are better now, Mi: Barnshaw?" said: Cath-} 


equestrians, and Oscar found himself riding along be. 
neath the stately avenue of chestnuts, which wag 
much famed in the county—when he saw the turrets 
and towers of the noble house, visible here and there, 
through the sparse and russet November foliage, he 
felt a strange wild elation. One day, he had swory 
to make himself master of everything which his eyo, 
beheld at that moment. He had sworn to possess 
himself of the white, slight. hamd of Cathleen, the 
heiress ; to limke Bimeelf to all her wealth. It was, 
bold, rash oath, ittwasa presumptuous, mad hope, but 
the spirit of; O@eamJoved daring, and dreaded not 
danger. 

As for the heireasy she had no eyes for him; no 
thoughts for Kim. Har heart was shut up against 
bim: Had'herpresumed tortell har that he loved her, 
pereegs cry eens eee a have 
emitten proud spirit'to very dust; and yet he 
felt: alineat:confident: ties her held ta, his b+ a, er 


Cathiees aaa with alt din qpuneret: hospitality 
towards! Oscary,mow" thiat: she steed upem her own 


fire, and@! do us the 


threahold. 
| “¥ouunwatiiave » 
hakf+aa-hour’s 


porcelain toilette appurtemamoes). the long, swing 
mirror, framed in silver, the: ffme: paintings on the 
walls, and the rich crimson satin hangings before the 
windows. “I shall ha-ve a neat room, with a maho- 
gany chest of drawers, » voilette-table to match, and 
everything cleau and plain. Quite good enough for 
the steward. Oh, yes, it woald be ridiculous to fill 
his room with objects of taste, pictures, ornaments, 
anything which might pander to his love of the 
beautiful! His love of the beantiful !” 

The young mam laughed a low, scoraful laugh, and 
plunged into the seft recessea of a stuffed couch, 
which was drawn close tothe fire. It would be im- 
poasible to describe how his eyes changed, while 
thase fierce and exeiting thoughts were passing 
through his brain. Sometimes they burnt deep and 
dark, and the full blue of the sapphire was not more 
exquisite than the splendid tinting of these wonderful 
orbs, and they paled by degrees as the sickoning 
consciousness of his comparatively mean ition 
forced itself upon him. There was another const, 
too, which would throw its ugly shadow over the 
pathway of his future, whenever he attempted to 
paint it fer himself as altogether bright and das- 
zling. What that shadow was, we leave the reader 
to divine. Suffice it, that while he thought upon it, 
bis pale eyes grew white with the intense violence 
of the inward resolve. 

A more wicked face than that of the rector’s ne- 
phew, while he mused in this mood before: the fire in 
ihat meaynificent chamber, it would be difficult to 
imagine, impossible to describe; pale in hue, fault- 
less in desigu, teeth shut close; eyes blazing with a 
deadly fury. It was like the countenance of one pos 

owed. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Love that hath us in the net; 

Can he pass and we forget? 

Love the gift ia love the debt; 

Love is hurt with fear and fret, é 

Love is made # vague regret. Tennyson. 

Wuen Oscar, after making such alterations in his 
toilette as, circumstances permitted, entered. the 
dining-room at the Towers, he discovered his anti- 
pathy, Mrs. Lamotte, dressed in a rich green moirée 
ou a velvet seat near the fire. Soup, wine, cold 
game, and fruit, were arranged for her better conve- 
nience on a small table in front of her. A footman 
stood by her chair. Luncheon was served upon s larger 
table, and there Cathleen, looking perfect in s rich 
maize-coloured silk, her raven hair partly escaping 
upon her shoulders, her cheek pink from exercise, 
presided. A fair, blue-eyed young lady, in black 
silk, sat meekly eating roast chicken, and responding 
with a mild “yes” or “no,” to the lively sallies of 
Cathleen. 
“Poor dear boy,” said Mrs. Lamotte, “anybody 

would think, to hear the fuss Miss Lamotte makes, 
that Albert had committed murder. It was only 





When the gates of the great park closed behind the 


boy's trick—boys will be boys.” 
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“Monsters will be tnonsters, wen't they, Miss 
Leceh 2?” said Cathleen, appealing to the lady who 
was demolishing the roast chicken. 

“ Yes,” said Miss Leech, meekly. 

“As for this Mr. Earnshaw, this tutor,” continued 
Mrs: Lamotte, ‘“ Miss Lamotte makes more fuss about 
him than all his olass put together are worth. Miss 
Leech, is he not an absurd sort of person, with his 
airs of self-possession ?” 

“] confess, I don’t quite approve of him; not 
quite,” said Mise Leech, meekly. 

“Miss, Leech,” observed Cathleen, scornfully, 
“must repeat her chorus; of course; mamma. I 
wonder what, she would say if you proposed the 
immediate destruction of any objectionable persen, 
myself for instamce-—suppose you said, ‘ Mies Leech, 
| think we had better bave Miss Lamotte smothered,’ 
she would certainly reply, ‘Smothered, madam? 
Oh, yes; immediately, madam.’” 

Miss Leech smiled feebly at this.pleasantry. Miss 
Lamotte looked up with her cold, unpleasant: stare 
at Oscar, who, having bowed on entering, had re- 
mained standing while ail this discussion was going 
on between the mother and daughter. 

“Pray come to the table, Mr. Arkwright,” said 
Cathleen, who, whenever her mother treated a-social 
inferior with thet ill-bred disdain, which was her 
patural element, alwaysstrove te exalt and console 
that person. as much as: possible. “Come to 
the table, and make a good Inncheon.” 

Her tone: Was warm, frank and hearty. Oscar, 
however, wae not; flattered into the belief. that the 
fanciful amd capricious beauty was about to 
make & favourite of him: He undefstood the care- 
lessness, bordering upon disdain with which she 
regarded him: He sat dewm tothe table; and'macte 
an excellent repast:; notwithstanding his: love, his’ 
ambition, his: smothered anger, his terrible secret, 
his own peculiar hinderance and trouble, he enjoyed 
the soup, the game, the pastry, and thewine: All the 
time that he was eating aud drinking the rector's | 
nephew was not solely occupied: im admiring’ the 
lithe grace amd pa loveliness of Cathleen; he 
wok great note: of the governess, or rather com- 
panion. 

Miss Leech had formerly been a kind of finishing 
governess to Cathleeu, and she had remained as 
companion to: Oathleen’s: mother. She was a fair, 
slight, rather: pretty young woman, with light blue 
eyes, a great-deal of fashionably-d d light hair, 
with a meek, humble; subdued expression of counte- 
hance. 

Oscar looked at her, and commented thus: 

“Meekness isapretty quality, fair dame, especially 
when ifs. genuine; bat 1 can see something «4 little 
diferent’ lurking at: the corner of those thin lips. 
You wear @ mask, if I mistake not, and it 
shall be my task: to raise that mask, and read the: 
heart that lies deep below the smooth and pleasant 
surface.” 

When luncheon wasiover, Master Albert Viner burst 
suddenly into the room; lie wore a sullen expression 
of face, his collar was twisted out of shape, his Lair 
was rough. 

_* Albert, it is'usually the custom to enter thisroom 
in the dress of & gentleman,” said Cathleen, turning 
sugrily towards her eousin: 

“Cathleen, lot. the poor child alone, he has had 
— worry about this affair, I think,” said Mrs. 

amotte 


“He has just escaped committing. # murder,” said 
Cathleen, scornfully ; “rather forward’ for his age. 
Cheer up, Albert ; if yow have nearly killed » gentie- 
man, at fourteen years of age, just to gratify your 
spite, I really think you may hope to snnihi- 
late some half-dozen individuals by the time you 
sre four-and-twenty—only’ that most interfering in- 
stitution, the criminal law, might chance to step in 
pede you up for life; that’s the worst of it, 

“I wish it had beew your horse,” burst forth 
Master Albert, spewking ina desperate rage. “I wish 
you had had your'shoulder put ont of joint !” 

“Calm yourself, my love,” replied Mrs. Lamotte, 
‘calm yourself, and pay not the least heed to the re- 
marks of your cousin.” 

Albert soon afterwards consoled himself by de- 
Youring an immense amount ef pastry. Presently the 
slight noise of am arrival was heard im the house: 
Oscar watched Cathleen ; he saw the colour deepen 
snd fade out of her beautiful face. 

“She is absolutely im: love with that detestable 
{ellew,” muttered the now land-steward to himself. 

Meanwhile, Earnshaw found his way to his own 
‘partments, Everythiug lad’been prepared with the 

indest care for hig reception ; there was @ bright 
fire in his private sitting-room, another in his com- 
fortable bed-chamber. A chair was drawn close to 
‘he fire in his sitting-room, and a nice luncheon was 
spread upon a small table, drawn close to it. A res- 
Pectable, middle-aged woman, in a clean cap and 








plain stuff gown, dropped him a low cartsey, and 
arranged the pillows for his head. 

“You are'too kind!” said Earushaw, in his grave; 
polite tones. 

“No, sir. Miss Lamotte has ordered ine to attend 
to you, and to be within call, if you want any- 
thing.” 

“Then you do not belong tothe house?” asked 
Earnshaw, with a puzzled look. 

“No, sir y nameis Jane Fryer. I live down 
by Ashly, which is:close to the moor. Miss Lamotte 
sent a man-servant on horseback for me, as soon as 
she came in.” 

Earnshaw's heart gave one deep bound of exul- 
tant joy at this p: of’ the tender kindmess of the 
proud’ Miss Lamotte; but the next’ moment his pride 
took offence at the idea of the pecuniary obligation 
which he was supposed to be contented’to lie wnder ; 
besides, he was naturally a strong young man, an 
athlete ; not one who could calmly give Himself up 
into the power of a Jane Fryer, in clean cap and 
stuff gown, to be nursed, coddled, and pampered. 

Harnshaw sat dowu, and partook of the repast 
that was spread before him. Mrs, Fryer waited 
on him. en he had finished, she removed all 
the remains of his meal, stirred up his’ fire, and 
brought’ him at his request, » new illustrated maga- 
zine, and « paper knife. 

Earnshaw began idly’ to ‘ent the leaves, then he 
read’ a few’ lines’ of a story, afterwards began to 
criticise’ the wood engravings. In tlie midst of this 
half-lazy occupation, lulled by the warmth of the 
fire, the silence of his’ snug apartment, the éxhaus- 
tion which he experienced after his-pain, and; per- 
haps, by his own pleasant, if presumptuous thouglits, 


the god of sleep stole upon him unawares; and his |‘ 


dark, noble head lay back upon the white pillows with 
which nurse Fryer had propped him up. Ais lie Tay 
thus, wrapped in the deepest slumber, the handle: of 
the door was’ turned, and Miss Lamotte walked softly 
into the room. “ 

During the time that Earnshaw had been sleeping 
afternoon had given place'to evening: Nurse Fryer 
had adroitly, and without the least noise, drawn tlre 
curtains’ before the windows, lighted a lamp, shaded 
by a great globe, which gave a pleasant light, and had 
then quietly withdrawn within call. Cathleen La- 
motte was dressed for the late dinner, that solemn 
meal of. state: at Dungarvon Towers, to which de- 
pendents were never invited to remain. 

The heiress looked radiantly handsome. She wore 
a pink silk dress, trimmed with rich black lace, and 
diamonds sparkled upon her neck and arms. She 
had not expected to find the tutor sleeping. As she 
approached him, and the'subdued light of the lamp 
fell upon his sombre, but striking countenance, she 
paused suddenly. Something arrested her steps. 
Was ita chance resemblance—was it a recollection ? 
What was it that made the proud Cathleen knit her 
brows in perplexed wonder? Whatever it was, she 
did not suffer the thought long to trouble her. She 
approached the sleeper and sat at a slort distance 
from him, watching his face. 

“If ever I saw a head which reminded me of my 
ideal of # hero, gentie and daring, fearless and gene- 
rous, chivalrous and proud, witli the nobler pride, 
that head seems to be lying back among those 
pillows,” mused the’heiress, “Ah, whats pity that 
he. is only # tator, a penniless man, with no family, 
no name. My grandfather would as readily see me 
in love with one of the upper servants; and I, my- 
self, I would as soon die as. marry a man whose 
father may have been a mechanic, a wusic master, 
or a miller, to carry the idea on in the letter M. And 
yet I never saw——” 

At this juncture in the cogitations of the heiress, 
Earnshaw suddenly stirred, and opened his eyes. He 
had been dreaming a wild dream about the heiress; 
and when he saw her in her beauty, ber diamonds 
glowing, as it were, before him in the light of his 
fire, he imagined that the vision of hie shumbers lad 
remained for a few moments before his waking eyes, 
and every mom«it he expected tosee the same vision 
dissolve into empty space. He waited for this, but 
no, there sat the beautiful heiress im her pink silk, 
diamonds among her raven hair, diamonds upon her 
white throat, her large bright eyes fixed pityingly 
upen him. 

“Miss Lamotte!” he said at length, in an accent 
of surprise. 

“Yes,” replied Cathleen, smiling, “it is Miss 
Lamotte, come to pay you a visit before descending 
te dinner. Miss lh ork who wishes to know if 
she shall send you fruit or wine, or anything else?” 

“ You are too good, Miss Lamotte,” said the tutor ; 
“you have paid my nurse, you must permit me to 
say,” he felt in his pocket as he spoke, “you must 

rmit me to say that I will pay that myself,” and 
he tendered the three gold pieces to Cathleen. 

“ Not now,” she said, in her hanghty way, waving 
away his hand and his money, with an imperious 





—~_4____ 
gesture. “ We will talk about meney matters another 
time." 

“She is offended,” thought Earnshaw, “ but I will 
not suffer her to pay my bills for me.” 

“We will talk about money matters anuther time,’ 
echoed Earnshaw, “ very well, Miss Lamotte. In the 
meanwhile'permit me to offer you my most grateful 
thanks for all your kindness towards me.” His voice 
trembled in spite of himself. 

“ But you do not tell me what I am to send you, 
Mr. Earnshaw, persisted Cathleen.” 

“Thanks; # thousand times; some coffee, please, 
nothing else.” 

“Not’the nicest little piece of muffin I can find for 
you?” asked Cathleen, “not # bit of sweet cake, or 
@ biscuit 2” 

* Nothing else, thank you « hundred times.” 

“Well; and what do you think of your hopeful 
pupil ?” asked Cathleen. “Did I not tell you the 
truth about Albert Viner?” 

“He is a spoilt, selfish, unfeeling boy,” responded 
Earnshaw gravely. 

“Oh, how-I hate him!” said Oathleen, vehemently. 

“Yet, Miss Lamotte, it-is# pity,” said Earnshaw. 

“A pity, good gracious!” cried the heiress, start- 
ing to her feet, “why, are yor goitig to side with 
my mother against me? Do you think I am to blame, 
do pray’ tell me, 1 am quite impatient to hear?” 
Cathleen rose up, and began to pace up and down 
before Earnshaw, like a beautiful enraged lioness. 

“You command me to speak the truth ?” asked 
Earnshaw. 

“Ob, yes; by all means,” the heiress laughed 
scornfully; ‘tell me exactly your impressions with 
regard to ule and my cousin.” 

“You are’ unjust to him, mademaiselle,” gaid 
Earoshaw, slowly ; ‘you provoke ‘his. bad temper, 
yow scorn him instead of reasening with him, you 
assume that he is bad altogether, and you never 
give the boy credit for one gleam of good or kindly 
feeling.” 

“Because! he has none,” said Cathleen, who was 
almost crying with passion and wounded pride, 
“ because he is # monster, a monster, and now | hate 
him,” she stamped her foot as she spoke, and her 
eyes flashed fire on the fearless tutor. 

“Hatred: ig evil,” said Earnshaw. 

“You will make me hatv you if you begin this 
fashion of taking Albert's pai,’ said Cathleen. 
“Why he is the bugbear of my life.” 

“ You should try him with kindness, mademoiselle, 
or at least with justice. You should leave off 
sneering at him.” 

“Mr. Earnshaw,” said Cathleen, stopping in front 
of him, “ anybody would faucy you were my tutor.” 

The young man shrugged his shoulders, and hid 
his face in his hands. There was something in the 
action whieh amused Cathleen, and drove away her 
ill-humour at once. She burst imto « loud but 
musical laugh. 

“ You. mean to say, heaven forbid, I suppose.” 

haw removed his hands from his eyes, and a 


‘look shot from them which made the hot tell-tale 


blood rush into the cheek of Cathleen. 

“This man has the key to my heart,” said the 
proud girl to herself ; “but he shall never enter there. 
1 will barricade the doors ; I will encase myself with 
walls of pride.” 

“Miss Lamotte, such an honour would overwhelm 
me,” said the tutor. 

“What honour?” asked Cathleen, who had for- 
gotten the last sentence she had spoken. 

“The honour of being your tutor.” 

At this: momexut the door was thrown open widely, 
without the least ceremony, and both the tutor and 
the heiress felt a quali of annoyance. 

(To be continued.) 


DuRin@.-the last three years the. amazing number 
of 1,604 tigers, 2,637 panthers, 1,439 bears, 742 
wolves, and 1,295 hyenas have beem destroyed in the 
Central Provinces of India. In the same period 
1,751 lives have been lost by wild beasts, aud 1,874 
by snake bites. 

Nsw Puiant: MAGNoluia CampssLii.—This 
splendid Indian Magnolia has reccatly been intro- 
duced. It is one of the noblest of all flowering 
forest trees, and abounds on the outer ranges of 
Sikkim at elevations of 8,000 to 10,000 feet. It often 
attains a height of eighty feet; the flowers, produced 
in April, vary from white to a deep rose colour, are 
faintly scented, aud appear at the ends of the 
branches while the tree is yet leafless. It will pro- 
bably prove one of the noblest additions to our hardy 
trees that has been made for a long time. 

Gop anv Ort.— An amusing instance of ignorance 
and credulity is related of one of the whaling captains 
who visited the bay about the time of the gold fever 
in Upper California. He was out one day exploring 
the interior of the island in search of water. Coming 
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upen some croppings contaiving iron pyrites he 
supposed it to be gold, and in great excitement carried 
down a lot of it to his crew. ‘“ Boys,” he said, “ we 
have been whaling long enough. Here is gold for 
us all, and for the owners too. For my part, I am 
done with blubber-hunting. What do you say? 
Shall we ship a cargo of ore and go home rich, or 
spend the rest of our lives catching whales and try- 
ing out oi] ?” The crew to a man were clamorous 
for the gold. Overboard went the oil, and all hands 
wont to work loading the vessel with the golden 
treasures of the island. About the time the ship 
was laden down to the water's edge, a practical miner 
from La Paz, hearing of the excitement, came over, 
and dashed the hopes of the deluded fortune-hunters 
by pronouncing the ore utterly worthless. Anassay 
was made, which confirmed his judgment, and the 
unlucky party had to go to work again catching 
whales—wiser if not happier men.—Zzplorations 
in Lower California. 


NELLIE’S SECRET. 


Mx. Joszem Preston was an intelligent and pros- 
perous farmer, owning and cultivating one of the 
most productive farms in England, though the 
number of acres was small. His family consisted 
of a wife and four children. Two stout, healthy 
boys were the farmer's principal assistants, and 
formed a very important part of his working capital. 
Two daughters, eighteen and sixteen, evorflowing 
with health and cheerfulness, gave no less efficient 
aid to the farmer's wife. 

We will look im upen this household at the hour 
of the evening meal. All are seated at the table, 
except Charles, the youngest son. He has not yet 
returned from the village, two miles distant, to 
whieh he has been sent on various errands. The 
most important is the bringing of the mail, for this 
is the day on which twe of the excellent weekly 
papers, which cheer and enlighten the home of the 
prosperous farmer, are usually received. 

“Oharles is gone longer than usual,” said Mary, 
the elder of the two girls, glancing at the empty 
chair. 

“I hope he is loaded down with a heavy mail,” re- 
plied Susie, playfully. 

At this moment the absent one appoared at the 
door. 

“Oh, Charlie, what have you brought to-night ?” 
asked Susie, cagerly. 

“ The papers, and a letter for father, from London.” 

“It must be from Uncle Charles. Do read it, 
father,” said Susie. 

“ After I have finished my supper, that will be 
time enough.” 

Susie possessed a pratty large share of curiosity, 
and a letter from uor L m uncle was of suffi- 
ciently rare occurrence to arouse the foeling to such 
a degree, that it seemed to her impatience no incon- 
siderable period of time ere the supper was finished. 
Bat it was ended at last, and the letter was opened 
aud perused. 

“Well, girls, I have some nows for you,” said the 
farmer, looking up after he had read the letter, which 
possessed the business characteristic of brevity. 
“Your Cousin Nellie proposes te come and spend 
the summer with us.” 

The start of surprise, the deepening rose-tint on 
the blooming cheeks, and the flashing of the dark 
eyes, betrayed how deeply Susie was interested in 
this piece of intelligence. 

“This is indeed a new turn of affairs,” remarked 
the farmer's wife. “We have often invited your 
brother's family to visit us, but none of them have 
ever showed any disposition to accept of these invita- 
tions. I ed they feared being bored in our 
dull country home.” , 

“No doubt you were right. But Nellie, it seems, 
has taken a faney to come, and her father is disposed 
to let her try it, if it be quite convenient for us to 
receive her.” 

“ Tell her to come, by all means, and we will make 
it as pleasant for her as possible,” said Mrs. Preston, 
who was an amiable, kind woman, and thoroughly 
hospitable. J 

“ It will be nice,” said Susie ; “such a change for 
us, I shall like itso mach. Sha'nt you, Mary?” 

Mary, more thoughtful, and not so fond of change 
as her younger sister, was not quite sure whether 
she should like it or not. 

“It will be ploasant if Cousin Nellie enjoys it,” 
she said; “but if she should think our country 
home stupid, and we, perhaps, more «stupid than 
that, we might not be any happier for this visit.” 

“ Ha! ha!” said her father: “ our Mary, I perceive, 
is going to be @ little sensitive about the opinion 
of this London cousin. Now, my daughter take a 
lesson in independence this summer. It will do you 
good. I don’t mean, now, stubborn independence, 





but kind, cheerful, self-reliant independence. Give 
your cousin a specimen of a healthy, industrious, 
cheerful, intelligent farmer's daughter, and then let 
her think just what she chooses about you. What 
we are, is of far more importance to us than what 
people think about us.” 

“But shall we not have to change our mode of 
life? It is so different from what Nellie has been 
accustomed to.” 

“OF course it will be different. If Nellie be a 
sensible girl, she will expect the arrangements of a 
country farm-house to be very different from her 
home, and if she be not a sensible girl, it may do her 
good to learn some new lessons. According to my 
way of thinking, our domestic arrangements are just 
what they should be in a farmer's family, and I shall 
not allow the order of my household to be disturbed 
by the advent of a London cousin, or even of half-a- 
dozen. 

“Suppose a gay dahlia should pay a visit some 
day to a bed of simple country violets, and they 
should take it into their foolish heads to feel ashamed 
of being violets, and propose various expedients for 
becoming as much as possible like dablias. Are not 
the modest violets quite as pretty in their way and 
place as the dahlias? 

“ Now, girls, just be content to be simple country 
violets, and don't trouble yourselves about what 
London or country dahlias may think of you.” 

“Oh, papa, that is just like you,” said Susie, 
laughing, and throwing ber arms about her father's 
neck, as she was always in the habit of doing. 

“Is it not good advice, my sweet country violet?” 
said Mr. Preston, fondly. 

“Yes, papa; and I mean to follow it.” 

» “But what will she think to see us making bread 
and pies?” said Mary. “I suppose she never in her 
life went into the kitchen to work.” 

“ Who cares for that. We will tell her that is the 
way simple country violets do,” said Susie, with a 
merry laugh. 

“That is right,” said her father. “ Who knows 
but she will wish that she, too, could make such 
pies and cakes.” 

“T cannot think what has put into Nellie’s head 
this notion of spending the summer with us,” said 
Mrs. Preston, who had listened with much interest 
to the conversation. 

“ Perhaps we shall find out all in good time,” said 
her husband. 

Leaving the farmer's supper-table, and going back 
& month in time, we will listen to the conversation 
at the dinner-table, in the London home of the far- 
mer's younger brother, Mr. Charles Preston. 

Mr. Preston, like his elder brother, is an active, 
industrious, and thriving man, but the scenes of 
their labours are widely different, as different as the 
daily routine of a country farmer's life, from the life 
of # merchant. 

The city merchant has an item of news for his 
family. Something in which he feels a lively in- 
terest, as it is in the line of his daily pursuits and 
associations. 

“ Poor Norton has gone to the wall,” he said, just 
after he had dispatched his first basin of soup. 

“What! Norton, of the firm of Norton & Jones?” 
asked Mrs. Preston. 

“The same. Poorfellow! They say it is a bad, 
bad failure, and he is just the one to feel it so much. 
It will break him down entirely.” 

“ What will he do?” 

“If he does anything, he will have to begin life 
anew, and fight his way up from the starting point ; 
but it will be great deal harder to travel the road 
@ second time.” 

“It must be hard,” said Bel, Mr. Preston’s eldest 
daughter; “but why should it be harder the second 
time than the first? He knows the way better, 
having once travelled it.” 

“Yes; but he is older, and has less of youthful 
energy,” remarked Mrs. Preston. 

“More than that,” said Mr. Preston, “he has in- 
cumbrances which then he did not have.” 

“What incumbrances, papa?” asked Nellie, the 
merchant's youngest daughter. 

“Two helpless children, and a wife hardly less 
helpless.” 

“So, then, you consider a wife and children in- 
cumbrances, do you ?” asked Nellie, archly. 

Her father smiled. It was a fund smile, which 
said, more plainly than words could have done, that 
she was not so regarded. 

“They are very delightful incumbrances when a 
man has enough to take good care of them,” he said ; 
“but when a man, like poor Norton, is at the foot of 
the hill they will not help him up.” 

“TI always liked Mrs. Norton. 
pleasant acquaintance.” 

“ Yes, very agreeable in society, but not the sort 
of wife a man wants to help him up when he is once 
fairly down. Poor Norton will probably have to 


She is a very 


take a clerkship, with a salary which will be only 5 
small fraction of what his yearly income has bee, 
for some years past. Such a man wants a wife who 
understands household matters as well as he under- 
stands his business ; who can — a good break- 
fast, and dinner, too, without aid of servants, if 
need be.” 

“ You think Mrs. Norton could not do it.” 

“ Of course, she could not. She is a mere parlour 
ornament, like all the rest of you. She would be of 
about as much service in rm sow J a breakfast asa 
vase of flowers on the kitchen-table. A man, in 
Norton’s present situation, needs s wife who bas 
been brought up as brother Joseph's girls are, ono 
who knows how to make bread, Henge and 
pies, as well as yon know howto play piece of 
music. With such a wife, if he be at the bottom of 
the hill, he has a fair chance of climbing up again.” 

“Was Mr. Norton « rich man when he was mar- 
ried ?” asked Nellie. 

“Very well off. His wife has always lived in 
luxury, which makes it the worse for them now.” 

“ Then if one marries a rich man, she cannot be 
sure that she will not be # poor man’s wife somo 
day.” 

“That is true. The uncertainties and perils of 
mercantile life are s0 many, no man can be quite sure 
that he may not some day lose all.” 

“ What is usually the fate of men situated as Mr. 
Norton now is.” 

“It is almost endlessly varied according to cir- 
cumstances. Some find friends to give them effictent 
aid, some are thrown again inte a good business by 
a lucky chance ; others, by their own untiring efforts, 
slowly but surely retrieve their fortunes; and some, 
I fear, may struggle in vain with the current which 
sets against them, wearing out strength and life 
itself in fruitless efforts to recover their former 
position. 

“But how grave you look, Nellie. One would 
think that you were studying all the knotty problems 
of trade and commerce.” 

Nellie laughed gaily, and the conversation was 
turned into another channel. But though she did 
not again allude to the subject, it was not dismissed 
from her thoughts. It recurred to her mind again 
and again. She thought how sad it would be to see 
Mr. Norton grow thin, paleand haggard through care 
aud anxiety for his charming little wife and his sweet 
children, and she thought if she were the wife of such 
a man, how she should wish to cheer and help him, 
instead of being what her father had termed an in- 
cumbrance. 

Then the vision of another face rose before her, s 
noble, manly face. She tried to shut it out, but in 
vain. Thesame thing had often —— before. 
But now that face rose up before her with new asso- 
ciations. What if it should one day become pale 
and wan with care and anxiety. If it should, what 
was that to her? she asked. But it was something 
to her for all that, and in spite of every effort to the 
contrary, her thoughts would run something in this 
wise: 

“ What if Frank Warner, or some other young man 
very like him, should some day ask her a certain 
question, to which she should answer ‘ yes,’ and they 
should unite their destinies while fortune smiled, and 
then the storm should come, and that face, the face 
of her dreams, which she tried to think was a mere 
fancy picture, but which somehow looked so much 
like Frank Warner, that in her secret soul she was 
obliged to confess that he had sat for the picture; if 
some day that face should grow thin, pale and care- 
worn, would she not want to bea helper and com- 
forter, instead of an incumbrance ? 

But would it be in her power? Was she not her- 
self a mere parlour ornament? Would the useless 
aimless life, the life of mere pleasure she was now 
leading, ever make anything more of her? Yet 
could she not be more than this? If Frank Warner, 
or some one equally noble and good, should ask her 
to become his wife, could she ever be satisfied with 
anything short of the consciousness that she was 
prepared to walk by his side, a true helpmeet both 
in joy and sorrow? 

Frank Warner had never spoken to Nellie Preston 
of love, but she was conscious that he liked her. She 
liked him too, almost from their first meeting, and 
thus it had gone on, until at last his form and fea- 
tures were ever present in all her youthful dreams of 
the future. 

It was but a half-acknowledged consciousness. 
There was, on Nellie’s part, @ constant striving to 
ignore the fact, for what pure-minded maiden is ever 
willing to acknowledge such « fact, even to herself, 
until words have been spoken which give her #0 
undoubted right to cherish that image in the depths 
of her heart. 

'E'wo months before, Frank Warner had bade her 
farewell for a long journey ; one partly of business 





and partly of pleasure. This parting had been 
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Nellie’s study since that time, and often had judg- 
nent and feeling both been bewildered in the at- 
tempt to make out how much or how little it meant. 
There had been the warm pressure of the hand, and 
afew words spoken in a tone which conveyed much 
more than the words. So at least it seemed to 
Nellie, though she often told herself that it was per- 
haps merely @ fancy. 

If he had loved her, why had he not spoken? She 
was quite young. Perhaps he was waiting to see 
how her character might develop; and perhaps he 
might not even care to know. 

Was she worthy of his love? She had often 
asked herself that question, but this nigat she asked 
it more seriously than ever. Could she bring to 
him, or to anyone equally worthy of her love and 
confidence, a mind and heart, and a training for use- 
fulness Which would be in themselves a treasure, if 
ail others should fail? The answer was not alto- 
gether satisfactory. 

But Nellie was a brave, trne-hearted girl, and she 
earnestly resolved that from this time it should be 
her constant endeavour to acquire all she did not 

ess, and that no man who should seek and win 
her heart and hand, should be  neees in her, if 
unexpectedly called to walk with her through the 
lowly valleys of life. She would endeavour so to 
train mind, heart, and hand, so as to be ready for 
any emergency. 

She trusted that her mind and heart had not been 
wholly neglected. The skilful hand, so indispensable 
in lowly life, so useful everywhere, was the thing 
now needed. It must be acquired. She was firmly 
resolved upon this. 

The very next morning she descended to the 
kitchen, hoping to take her first lesson in the culi- 
nary art from the skilful cook employed in their 
service. But, unfortunately, this cook was one of 
those who feel aggrieved when her domain is in- 
vaded by any of the ladies of the household, and a 
very short experience served to convince Nellie that 


all thoughts of taking lessons in her father’s kitchen | 


must be given up. 

What then could she do? It was a very perplexing 
question, but Nellie remembered the old adage, that 
‘where there is a will, there is a way,” and she re- 
rolved to cherish the will, and keep her eyes open to 
see the way, if any should appear. 

A few weeks after, as the family were discussing 
the subject of the yearly migration to the country, 
and of the comparative claims of Brighton and Has- 
tings, @ sudden thought flashed across the mind of 
Nellie, Acting from the impulse of the moment, she 
exclaimed : 

“Oh, papa, I will tell you where I want to go. It 
is neither to Brighton nor Hastings.” 

“Where then? Let us hear,” said the ever-in- 
dulgent father. 

“T want to go to Uncle Preston's. Why is not 
that as good a summer resort as any other? They 
ae sent us more than one kind invitation to visit 
them.” 

“I know they have. But you will find a quiet 
country farm-house very different from Brighton or 
Hastings.” 

“Of course I shall. I want something different. 
I want to try something new.” ; 

Nellie’s sudden desire to visit her country rela- 
tives was treated as a girlish whim, and her mother 
and sisters tried to laugh her out of it. Her father 
was secretly pleased, and when he gaw that she was 
really in earnest, he declared that she should go if 
she liked, and stay as long as she pleased ; andso the 
letter was written which reached the farm-house on 
the night we have described, and in due time Nellie 
herself followed the letter. 

The first day of Nellie’s visit Mary and Susie de- 
voted themselves assiduously to the entertainment 
of their guest, and the day passed very pleasantly. 
The next day was er yg lle a very day 
in ® farmer's household. ving their cousin, as 
they hoped, pleasantly employed with books and 
embroidery, the farmer’s daughters retreated to the 
an to engage in the useful labours of the 

ay. 

Mary was moulding bread, and Susie rolling out 
pastry, when a door opened gently, half timidly, and 
Nellie stood beforeithem. Susie welcomed her gaily, 
but sensitive Mary blushed a little. She was asking 
herself what her cousin would think of seeing them 
engaged in an employment which she doubtless had 
been accustomed to as servant's work. 

Perhaps Nellie observed her embarrassment, for 
she turned towards her aunt, and said, a little doubt- 
fully, as if not quite sure of her welcome : 

“You will let me come into your kitchen, will you 
not, aunty ?” 

“Certainly, my dear; you shall have the liberty 
of the honse, and shall be quite welcome wherever 
you choose to go.” 

“Thank you, that is just what I shall like.” 





i At this moment her uncle entered from an outer 
oor. 

“Ah, Nellie,” he said, ‘so you have found your 
way to the kitchen to see the girls make bread and 
pies.” 

“I envy them,” said Nellie, “indeed I do. 
Should I not be proud if anyone could say that of 
me.” 

Mary looked up in surprise. Was her cousin 
quizzing them? Ko ; she was evidently not only 
sincere, but very much in earnest. 

“ You are a sensible girl, Nellie,” said her uncle, 
approvingly. “I see you do not despise everything 
useful, like some London misses. Perhaps the girls 
will give you some lessons.” 

“Do you think they would? I should like it so 
much,” said Nellie, with a pleased, eager look, which 
left no doubt of her sincerity, but which certainly 
surprised all present. 

ellie observed this. Her colour heightened, and 
there was an air half of embarrassment and half of 
indecision, which did not escape her uncle’s obser- 
vation. 

“ What is it, Nellie?” he said. “I am sure you 
have something on your mind. Do not hesitate to 
speak out.” 

“T was hesitating whether it was best to tell you 
& secret.” 

“A secret? Oh, yes, let us hear it.” 

“ But you must promise, first, to keep my secret, 
and next, not to be offended by it.” 

“ We will not be offended, certainly, and we will 
pie Ay oy secret, too, if it be a harmless one, as no 
doubt it is.” 

“Well, uncle, I have half a mind to tell you all 
what is the secret of my coming here this summer. 
You see you have won my confidence by calling me 
« sensible girl,” she added, archly. 

“Tell us, by all means,” said her uncle. “To 
own the truth, it has puzzled me a little, this choice 
of our quiet farm-house.” 

“Thad a reason for that—a selfish one, as you 
will see; but you have promised not to be offended. 
The truth is, I want to know how to make bread 
and pies as well as my cousins, and many other things 
besides, and I hoped, if I came here, my aunt and 
cousins would be so very kind as to teach me. I 
think every girl ought to know how, and I shall 
never learn at home, for our cook will not have me 
in the kitchen. Now, uncle, you know my secret.” 

“ Youare a brave, sensible girl. Why should you 
fear that we should be offended.” 

“I thought you might not be pleased to hear that 
the chief object of my visit was not to see you, and 
my. aunt and cousins, but to benefit myself.” - 

“Wecould not reasonably expect you to feel a 
very strong interest in relatives you had never seen,” 
said her uncle, smiling. “I am glad you feel a de- 
sire to learn. As you say, every girl ought to under- 
stand these things. I am sure your aunt and cousins 
will be very willing to teach you. Your aunt is a 
capital one to teach girls how to work.” 

“T don’t know about that,” interposed Mrs. Pres- 
ton ; ‘ but if Nellie wants to learn, I will teach her 
all I can.” 

“ Will you, aunty? Thank you,” said Nellie, her 
face glowing with pleasure. 

Her uncle smiled at her eagerness. “I see youare 
really in earnest,” he said. 

The next three months passed very pleasantly 
with Nellie. She enjoyed the country, and many an 
hour of simple country pleasures and recreations. As 
regarded the main object of her visit, she accom- 

lished even more than she had dared to hope. 
With an earnest desire to learn, and kind and skilful 


teachers, the result achieved exceeded her expecta- 
tions. 
On her return home she found Frank Warner 


The question whether or not he cared for 
her, was soon settled with Nellie. I} was not long 
ere words were spoken which assured her she was 
beloved, and need no longer strive to conceal, even 
from herself the fact that his image was hidden in 
her heart. 

The next spring they were married. Frank War- 
ner was able to place his young bride in a luxurious 
home, kept in perfect order by trained servants, 
skilled in the duties they had to perform, and there 
seemed little t that the young mistress of the 
house would ja much need for the knowledge and 
skill she had so patiently and perseveringly acquired 
in her uncle’s home. She had not imparted to any 
of her friends the knowledge of her acquirements 
that summer. She had reserved it to be revealed 
some day as a pleasant surprise ; but as the time had 
never seemed to come for such a revelation, the 
little secret was still in her own keeping. Yet 
Nellie highly valued the knowledge she had 
been at so much pains to. acquire, and lost 
no opportunity of adding to this useful store. 
From the accomplished cook employed by herself, 


there. 





she quietly and unobservedly took many a lesson, 
which was treasured up with those already gleaned. 
Though the young wife found little opportunity for 
the practical use of the knowledge thus acquired, she 
felt that even at the time it brought its own abundant 
reward, in the feeling of strength and self-reliance 
which it ia 

Nellie Warner hoped that she should never be 
called to walk through life’s lowly valleys with the 
man to whom she had given her heart ; but it might 
be so, and if it were, it would be no small satisfac- 
tion to fee] that she was prepared to be, not an in- 
cumbrance, the uscless ornament of prosperous days, 
but a helper, a comfort, anda stay. “Such Frank 
shall find me, if the dark days should ever come,” 
she had said to herself, again and again. 

The first dark shadow which fell upon Nellie’s life, 
was the death of her father, about four years after 
her marriage. At his death he was far less wealthy 
than he had fondly hoped to be. His property no 
more than sufficed to provide for his widow, and 
educate and support the younger children during the 
years their of minority. 

Two years later, a series of reverses brought 
Frank Warner to the same place which Mr. Norton 
had occupied, at the time Nellie’s sympathies had 
been awakened for him, and her mind aroused to the 
first realising apprehensions of life’s vicissitudes. 

Frank Warner had a brave and noble heart. He 
could have borne it all for himself, but when he 
thought of his tenderly-cherished wife, and helpless 
little ones, hope and courage seemed almost to for- 
sake him. 

Reared in luxury as Nellie had been, he was con- 
fident that no thought of reverses had ever been 
seriously entertained by her. How would she béar 
now to be told that she was the wife of a poor man, 
and must resign the ease and luxuries which habit 
had rendered necessary ? 

Never had she seemed to her husband so nearly 
angelic as on the night these heavy tidings were 
made known to her. She received them so gently, 
cheerfully and hopefully. It was the hour for which 
she had been preparing. She would not falter now. 
Christian resignation was in her heart, and cheerful, 
hopeful words were on her lips. 

ut her husband was only in part reassured. 
“Poor child,” he murmured to himself, “it is the 
cheerfulness of ignorance. She really knows nothing 
about what these things mean. Her heart is brave 
and true enough for anything, but her feet must 
stumble in the rough and thorny path.” 

Busy days followed, divided between the settle- 
ment of the past, and my for the future, Nellie’s 
brain was also busy with thoughts and plans. © 

“T must find something that will secure us a com- 
fortable income,” said Frank Warner to his young 
wife one day, when they were conversing of the 
future. 

“What do you call 8 comfortable income ?” 

Frank named a sum which seemed to Nellie, who 
had carefully calculated probabilities, much larger 
than he would be likely to obtain. She well knew 
it was the desire to supply his family with as many 
as possible of the luxuries to which they had been 
accustomed, which led him to feel as if so large a sum 
were indispensable. 

“T think we could make ourselves very comfortable 
with much less than that,” she said. “You know 
good beginnings are often small beginnings, and as 
we have now, as it were, to begin life over again, we 
must not indulgein unreasonable expectations.” 

Her husband shook his head. 

“You do not yet know what a clever little wife 
you have,” she said. 

“T know I have a brave, loving little wife,” he 
said, kissing her fondly; “but,” he added, sadly, 
“she is unused to life's rough ways.” 

Nellie wanted to say more, but she knew that 
she was as yet untried, and she remembered the 
caution: “Let not him that girdeth on his harness, 
boast himself as he that taketh it off.” She wanted 
to surprise her husband by brave deeds, not words, 
and she must wait her time. 

That evening they received s call from a friend of 
her husband’s, George Newman. Nellie was glad to 
see him. She, somehow, had confidence in him, 
and felt sure that some friendly intent prompted the 
call at thistime. She was not mistaken. 

After inquiring if Warner had found anything that 
suited him in the way of business, he stated that he 
had called to talk to him about’a situation he could 
have if he chose. 

“Tf it be anything really eligible, I shall be glad to 
hear about it,” said Warner; “I have life to begin 
again—at least, business life—and the sooner I com- 
mence it the better.” 

“The advantages, I must own, are chiefly pro- 
spective,” replied Newman. “ The salary now offered 
is, I presume, less than you are hoping to obtain ; 
but I know the situation of the firm well, and if you 
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accept the offer, I doubt not you will soon find your- 
self in a fair way to regain all you have lost. You 
have business talents which will be invaluable to 
them. In less than # year they will find that they 
cannot do without you, and you cau remaiu on your 
own terms. 

“But there is another consideration of still greater 
weight. In two or three years ® new partner will 
be a necessity, as the senior partner must soon re- 
tire, and if you were with them they would, no 
doubt, give you the place made vacant. I feel ag 
confident of this result {as I oan be of anything in 
the uncertain future. You might, perhaps, obtain a 
larger salary than they are now ready to offer you ; 
but I ‘doubt if you can find a situation affording 
better prospects for the fature.” 

“Perhaps not ; but what do they now offer ?” 

Newman named the sum. 

Warner shook his head very decidedly. 

“You must take into account the considerations I 
have urged.” 

“It might all tarn out as you say, but.in the mean- 
time I cannot live on fature expectations. They may 
feed the fancy, but they will not support my family. 
I must have a salary twice as large as that.” 

After some farther conversation, their visitor rose 
to leave. 

“Thank. you all the same for speaking a good 
word for me, and for the interest. you heve shown. I 
hope you are not disappointed,” said Warner, as 
they parted at the door. 

“T cannot say thatIam. I expected you would 
feel as you do, though I think the opening a good 
one, could you put up for a year or two with the ea- 
lary how offered. The best things sre sometimes 
small at first, while others commencing larger never 
grow in size.” 

‘““T wish you were disposed to think more favour- 
ably of this proposal,” said Mre, Warner, after their 
visitor had left. 

“I cannot give it « moment’s sorious thought. 
rhe salary is too small.” 

“He says it is fifty pounds more than he receives 
himself. Lf they can live comfortably, why cannot 
we? They have four children, and we only two.” 

“It is very different with them. They have al- 
ways been accustomed to living in that way.” 

“ We could get acoustomed to it. It would not be 
anything so very dreadful. Don't you remember how 
neat and comfortable everything looked when you 
took me to their house lest summer?” 

“ But we could not be as comfortable as they are. 
The case would be very different. with us.” 

“ Why ?” persisted Nellie. 

Her husband gave an evasive answer. Nellie felt 
sure, if he had spoken as he thought, he would haye 
said—“ My wife is very different {rem Mrs. New- 
man, that alters the case entirely ;” but he did not 
say it, and how was she to combat an argument that 
was not stated ? 

There was a skort silence, after which she. again 
resnmed the subject. 

“Mr. Newman says that the house next his own is 
to let. Why can’t we take it, and live there just as 
snugly and happily as they do? Why not. accept 
this situation, and try it for one year, at least?” 

‘My dear, the salary would nothalf meet our ex- 
penses. You must remember that the larger share 
of the neatnessand comfort you 6o much adntired, is 
undoubtedly the fruit of the toil of Mrs. Newman's 
own hands. The white bread and the yellow but- 
ter were, no doubt, made by berself. She was brought 
up to work, and you were not; aud even if you 
were, I could not consent that you should do ao,’ 

“You toil hard all dey. Why should not I toil 
also. You havea wife that can do more then you 
think. Just try me, and gee.” 

Nellie Warner was no boaster, and even if she 
had not wished to keep her little secret, she would 
have hesitated to say more till. she could have an 
opportunity to prove that her words were not an idle 
boast. Her argument produced: no effect.to alter her 
uusband’s determination. 

“T shall go to Manchester next week,” he said, 
“and see whatI can dothera. You know I have 
a cousin there, and I think he can help me to find 
something more desirable than this offer.” 

Mrs. Warner saw that her husband's mind was 
made up, and said no mere, though ber own judg- 
ment strongly inclined to the acceptance of the situa- 
tion proposed by Newmen. She relied much on the 
friendship and judgment of thismam. Her husband, 
in the days of his boyhood, while visiting a relative 
in the country, had made his. acquaintance. He had 
obtained for Newman his present sitgation. This 
was @ claim on the young man’s gratitude which had 
never been forgotten by. him. 

Moving in a differeat sphere, Mrs. Warner had 
seen little of this man's family, but. what she had 
scen had pleased her much. Hig bome was. few miles 
in the country, but easy of access by railroad. 
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Finding that her husband was quite resolved to | 


seek for employment in another town, she said no 
more at that time. It, however, seemed to her not 
improbable that he might be disappointed in these 
efforts,and her mind was full of plans which were 
not imparted to her husband. 

“ How long will you be absent?” she asked of her 
husband, a few days before he left. 

“ Two weeks, I think ; perhaps more.” 

“TI should like to stay with the Newmans during 
your absence. They would board me, I am sure. 
They seem to take such a kind interest in us. They 
are no sum mer friends.” 

Frank Warner did not at first think favourably of 
this proposal, but. he was won over at last to give a 
cheerful consent. He knew that he could not leave 
his young wife in safer hands or with truer friends. 

He wrote often during his brief absence, as he 
had promised todo. No business found as yet, was 
the report of every letter. There was an attempt to 
write cheerfully, but it failed to cover the secret and 
bitter disappointment. 

“ Poor Frank,” thought Nellie, “I am sure he is 
growing pale, thin, and careworn, every day.” 

At last there was a whole week of silence, a sad, 
anxious week for the waiting wife. Then came a 
letter. Frank had been ill. He was so still, but 
yet better. The doctor said it was the result of care 
and worry of mind. Ina week he should be able to 
return home. His wife must not be anxious.about 
him, 

It was well she had hit upon tho = of living 
with their friends, the Newmans: If they would 
take him also for two or three weeks, till he re- 
covered his strength, it would be the best arrange- 
ment they could make. 

“T feared it might turn out so,” said Newman, 
whew the contents of the letter were made known to 
him. “It is not easy for a man without capital to 
obtain the income your husband thinks he must 
secure.” 

“T wish he could have the situation you spoke to 
him about, but I suppose it is too late now,” said 
Mrs, Warner. 

“Not if he could be induced to accept it. They 
are desirous to obtain his services, and readily 
acceded to my proposal to wait awhile. I wished to 
leave this door open for him in case he could find 
nothing better, aud I have been able to accomplish 
a” 

“How I wish I was settled in the house next 
your own, and ready to receive my husband on his 
return, and nurse him until he is able to attend to 
business.” , 

“ Do you really wish it ?” 

“Indeed, Ido, The furniture we have remaining 
ia all we should need for such a home as that.” 

“T have the refusal of the house for the next two 
weeks. I could not shake off the impression that 
your husband might yet want it. You have only to 
say so, and I will see you well settled within the 
next four days. It may be the best thing you can 
do, I am sure it would be, if you could live on the 
salary.” 

“T am confident we could, fbut, porhaps, my hus- 
band would not be willing to take this situation.” 

“If you can.eouvince him that you can live com- 
fortably on the salary, his greatest objection will be 
removed. Indeed, I think it is the only one.” 

“TI beliove you aré right, Mr. Newman. T could 
convince him if we could only be settled there for 
one week.” 

Mr. Newman looked thoughtful. He was evidently 
revolving some plan. 

“T can arrange it all, if you will give me the au- 
thority to do so,” he said, at last. “The family in 
the house leave to-morrow. As spon as they are 
gone I can move your furniture, aud get you all 
nicely settled before your husband returns.” 

“ What if my husband should not approve of it?” 
said Mrs. Warner, hesitatingly. “He may think Iam 
adopting the theory of woman's rights in a very 
practical manner, to settle all this in his absence.” 

“ Hecan undo it, if he chooses. I know a mav 
who wants. the house very much, but does not wish 
to occupy it for some weeks. He will takeit gladly, 
if your husband should not think it best to. remain 
here,” 

“ Then I will hesitate no longer, for I feel confi- 
dent, in the end, my husband will see as we do, thet 
it is the wisest thing.” 

A week later Frank Warner was on his way home. 
He was weak, thin, and careworn—bis mind’ occu- 
pied with.gloomy thoughts of the past and fature. 

He was met by Newman at the station; a shade 
of disappointment crossed his face at not meeting’ 
his wife there. 

As they approached the house, he said to his com- 
panion: “I thought the next house was yours.” 

“Tt is—but here is some one who wants to see 





you.” 





At that moment the door opened, and there stood 
his wife and little ones, waiting to welcome him, 

“Oh, papa! see our new house, our ‘nice. new 
home!” said little four-year-old Nellie, as she danced 
before them into a neat apartment, which did, in. 
deed, look like the very home of comfort and simple 
elegance. 

Frarx Warner looked around him bewildered. 
Familiar articles of furniture everywhere met his 
eye. It was acoolday. The easy-chair in which 
he had so often sat was drawn up before a cheerful 
fire, and dressing-gown and slippers: were. awaiting 
the arrival of the master of the mansion. 

“What does all this mean, Nellie?” he said, when 
at last he found s h. 

“Don't you like it? Is it not’ comfortable and 
cosy ?” 

“Yes, but I don’t understand it.” 

“I thought you wanted a home to get well in, 
and Mr. Newman and I have managed itall. Don't 
be displeased,” she continued, deprecatingly. “You 
know we must have a home somewhere, and you 
were ill and away, and Mr. Newman. and I both 
thought it would be for the best. There isa man 
ready to take the house, so if you do not like it, we 
will only stay till you are well enough to find another 
place, and to decide whether you will accept the 
situation Mr. Newmaa teld you about, or look for 
another.” 

A thoughtful, anxious expression was stenling 
over the features of Prank Warner, Nellie quickly 
observed it. 

“Promise ma,” she said, “ not to think anything 
about these things for a day or two, at least, but en- 
joy the present, and try to get better.” 

“That will be the best way, no doubt, and I will 
try to doit. Anxious questionings about the future, 
will not besten my recovery ; eo, for a few days, | 
will try to leave all to my little wife, who seeme 
suddenly to have developed a wonderful energy of 
character.” 

Mre. Warner declared that her husband looked 
too weary to leave his easy-chair that evening; so 
a table was drawn up by the side of it, and soon 
neatly laid and provided with exactly the dishes best 
calculated to tempt the delicate appetite of the in- 
valid, and promote liis recovery. Nollie did all with 
her own hands, sayi.g, spologetically : 

“I am not going to have you worried with the 
sight of strange faces, until you heve had «. night's 
rest, after the fatigue which such a journey must 
cause to one so weak.” 

He evidently enjoyed the meal very much, 

“You must have an excellent cook,” he said 
“ quite equal to our old.one.” 

“Tam glad you think so,” was Nellie’s quiet 
answer. 

Her husband made no reply ; but Nellie observed 
a shadow stealing across hia face, and guessed his 
thoughts—guessed them rightly, too. He was think- 
ing of the wages such « cook would demand ; but he 
would not speak of tt. He would not grieve his 
young wife on that first night, by remarks which 
wighg seem to cast reflections on the course she had 
taken in his absence. 

The next morning the invalid was much refreshed 
by a night of rest, and was conducted by. his wife to 
a neat room, where an excellent breakfast. awaited 
him. He did it ample justice. 

“ We had more plate on our table in our old home, 
but never a better breakfast,” he said. 

At that moment, in obedience to the summons of a 
small table-bell, a servant entered. The master of 
the house eyed her closely. She looked strong, 
active, and willing ; but a glanee served to show that 
she did not belong to the class:ef damestios he had 
been accustomed to employ. 

“That girl is not your cook,” he eaid, after she 
had left the room. 

“Not exactly. She is my maid-of-ell-work.” 

“I knew she never dressed this breakfast. I can 
read servants ata glance. Of course you have two, 
a superior cook jand this maid-of-ell-work, as you 
call her.” 

He had resolved to offer no criticism for that day, 
at least, but he could not forbear adding: 

“ Thig is not the way in which my friend Newmau 
lives on his salary.” re 
“Don’t let that thonght your breakfast. 
said Nellie, laughing. ‘“ Wait until you know what 
very small wages will satisfy this excellent cook. 

But we will not:talk about it new.” : 

“T want to know more abont your domestic a'- 
rangements,” said the young husband, after they. had 
returned to the parlour: “I em really, curious to 
know what wages must be paid to this paragon of + 
cook.” . 

“She will want her board, of course,” said Nellie. 
with assumed gravity. “She hag a wardrobe : 
cient for her modest wishes for two, yeers.to h 
so she will not meed much beside, except a few 
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words of encouragement now and then, to assure 
hor that she gives satisfaction to those she wishes 
‘ much to please.” 

“Singular wages that for a cook.” 

“Perhaps you will have to add « kiss now and 
then,” continued Nellie, archly. “Now you need 
not look so astonished, for you have already kissed 
Lis paragon of a cook twice this morning.” 

Frank Warner started to his feet in surprise. 

“Am I,” he said, “to understand that you are 
vourself the eook I have been eulogising, and that 
‘ou prepared that breakfast with only the assistance 
»{ this raw recruit ?” 

“You are fo understand just that. Now will you 
not own that we can live on a salary of fifty pounds 
larger than Mr. Newman’s, aud have a home as 
pleasant as hie?” 

Frank Warner surrendered, and then hie proud, 
happy wife, thinking the time had come to reveal 
her little secret, told him of the purpose of the three 
nonths spent in the country, of her firm determina- 
tion to be prepared for reverses should they ever 
come, aud of the practical lessons gathered sand 
treasared from time to time for this hour of need, 

“You are my own brave, noble wife, exclaimed 
ber husband when he had heard all. “ Never have I 
half known your worth. You and Newman are 
right in thie thing. But for you I might have 
become @ discouraged and broken-down man, worn 
out in the vain effort to obtain at once an income 
which would maintain my family in luxurious ease. 
By doing the best thing that offers, waiting patiently 
for something better, no doubt all will end right at 
last. I know I have ability and experience which 
nust, in time, win success.” 

The next week Frank Warner entered upon his 
duties in the situation obtained for him by his friend 
Newman. 

A month later Nellie Warner took her pen to 
write to her favourite cousin, Susie Preston. 

“You can never know, dear cousin,” she wrote, 
“how highly I now prize the lessons learned during 
the months spent at your father’s house.” 

Then followed a brief account of the events aiready 
known to the reader. 

“Iam so bappy in my present situation,” Nellie 
wrote; “so happy in the knowledge that I am 
sreal help and blessing to my husband. I should 
blush to tell you half the words of praise he lavishes 
wonme. They would quite turn my foolish little 
lead, if it were mot kept steady by work and 
care.” 

“Icannot do like Mrs. Newman, forI was not brought 
up to it, and have not her strength, and Frank is so 
afraid that I shall exert myself beyond my powers. 
But we have fifty pounds # year more than they, and 
can afford to hire more labour, and with what I can 
do, and direct others in doing, we get oun nicely, 
unti] that better time comes our kind neighbours are 
» confidently predicting.” 

The prophecy was fulfilled even more speedily 
than George Newman had anticipated. In two years 
occurred the sudden death of the senior member of 
the firm, and Frank Warner, whose services by this 
time were well @ ated, was offered a share in a 
business, which own superior talents rendered 
every year more lucrative, and he became once more 
4 prosperous merchant, and the possessor of sbun- 
dant wealth, whieh he ever after declared he 
‘o his brave, true-hearted wife. © 





FACETIA. 


Tus Best Rippitz Yer.—Why is the Prince of 
Wales in Sweden like a farmer driving cattle from 
market? Because he is taking stock home on his re- 
turn.— Will-o’-the- Wiap. 

A SurraBLz Joxz.—The Times is now trying to 
prove that it would be better to give up Gibraltar 
and take Ceuta. We presume because it would be 
nore Ceuta-ble to the Spaniards, not to mention the 
French.— Will-o’-the- Wiep. 

Tus greatest number of ® in reduced circum- 
stances are to be met with daily—on what line? 
Giveitup? On the Metropolitan, for every official 
slong it is doing duty below his proper station.— 
Tomahawk. 


Fasuions.—The ladies are still wearing “ diadem” 
bonnets. They have long onty worn crowns ?— 
Punch. 

Tur Rerort Courtzovs.—The French Bar gave 
1 dinner to the English at the Grand Hotel. M. 
Grévy proposed “ The Health of the Foreign Bar- 
risters,” Mr. Huddlestone, Q.C.,-reaponded to the 
toast. Bravo! If the French Bar gave the English 
Grévy; the English Bar gave the French Sauce in 
teply.— Punch. 

Ovrn Oczan Dragoons.—A correspondent of the 
Times points out the inexpensiveness and value of the 





Royal Marines, under the title of “ Tho Royal Marine 
Light Infantry.” What, then, are there any Royal 
Marine Light Cavalry? In that case their chargers 
may be supposed te be sea-horses of the hippocam- 
pus breed—if there are any big enough. We ven- 
ture to say that there is not a finer set of fellows in 
her Majesty's service than the Horse Marines, if they 
are equal to the Foot.— 


Finz Writing.—According to the Times, a cor- 
respondent of the Leeds Mercury, speaking of the new 
Lord Chancellor, states that Westminster Abbey 
“witnesses his daily entrance at an hour when a 
third of the Metropolis is in a position of recum- 
bency.” Translated from fine English into plain 
English, these last words are supposed to mea 
“when a third of the Metropolis is in bed.” —Punch. 


A BAD ENDING. 
Mr. Shotbelt: “ Hullo, Crupper! Had s good run? 
How did the old hoss go?” 
Mr. whe has not “ come off” as well as he 
ight): “ Same as most hosses—Endways !”—Fun. 
GORB-ACTOUS. 


The Birmingham Journal, the other day, stated 
a 


tha 
“The Cabinet, as will be seen from the list given 
elsewhere, contains a decided effusion of ‘ new 


blood.’” 

That a Birmingham er should connect blood- 
shedding with the Cabinet in which Mr. Bright— 
the Friend of Birmingham— makes his débit /! We 
suppose the effusion is the result of confusion—a 


mis-spelling, or rather mis-spilling.—Fun. 





IF FROM THY SIDE. 
Ir from.thy side I’ve ranged betimes, 
It was not that I loved thee less, - 


Or that I songht in otber climes 
The joys I could not find in this. 


My heart unchanged hath ever been, 
As all unchanged it e’er must be ; 
Unchanged whatever change I’ve seen, 

Whatever change I live to see. 


Where’er my thoughts at times are cast, 
Wherein whatever groove they roll, 
So sure they turn to thee at last 
As turns the magnet to the pole. 


And dearer art thou day by day, 
And ever fairer in mine eyes— 
Still mounting in thy upward way, 
ike some low star in ovening skies. 


The centre of my zone of life, 
Thou stamdest to me as a guide, 
A stay within a sea of strife, ~ 
Where all is insecure beside. 


—_—_—_— 
GEMS. 


Wun society begins to profit by a man’s misfor- 
tunes, his difficulties rarely terminate. 

Ws spend half our lives in making mistakes, and 
waste the poor remainder in reflecting how easily we 
might have avoided them. 

Ir is not the height to which men are advanced 
that makes them giddy; it is the looking down with 
contempt upon those below them. 

ANGER in dispute, is like an unquiet horse in « 
dusty way—it raises such s cloud in the eye of the 
understanding, that it obscures its vision, and im- 
pedes its operations. 

A WHITE garment appears worse with slight —_ 
than do coloured garments much soiled ; so a littl 
fault in a good man attracts more attention than great 
offences in # bad man. 

Goxtun’s mother said of herself: “Order and quiet 
are my characteristics. I despatch at once what I 
have to do, the most disag e always first, and I 
gulp down the devil without seeing him. I always 
sesk ont what is good in people, and leave what is 
bad to Him who made mankind and knows how to 
round off the angles.” ‘ 


INTERNATIONALOURRENCY.—The French Govern- 
ment has called in all the two and one franc, half- 
franc, and four-sou pieces, as well aa zone Belgian, 
Italian, and Swiss silver coins lately current in 
France. After the last day of the past year, no 
French nor Italian coin of the aboveglenominations 
will be received which bears date earlier than 1864 ; 
the silver Belgian pieces of Leopold I...and the 
Swias pieces coined previously to 1860, Were also 
withdrawn et the same period. The public currency 
of these coins actually ceased on the ist of October, 
but they were received or exchanged at the post 


offices and public caisses until the end of the year. 
The object of this arrangement is to carry out the 
terms of a convention entered into between France, 
Italy, Belgium, and Switzerland, by which the coins 
of each country become current in the others, ou 
the condition that they contain one uniform quantity 
of silver—namely, 835 parts in 1,000. Some of 
them at present contain 900 parts of silver, and 
others not more than 800. 








DOG LICENOES. 


Tux following official notice relative to the new 
regulations for the isaue of dog licences has just 
been issued: 

On and after the Ist of January, 1869, dog licences 
will be issued to the public at all money-order offices 
in wae eae 

© following are the principal re; tions of the 
Inland Revenue Office Pesan se 

The duty payable by its owner for each dog, of 
whatever description, is 58. Dogs under the age of 
six months are, however, exempt from duty. 

The licence terminates on the 8lst of December 
following the date of issue, and no licence can be 
granted for « less sum than the duty for a whole 


year. 
, am penalty for keeping « dog without a licence 
is 

Licences for packs of hounds can be granted onl; 
by the collectors of Inland Revenue. 

Licences issued under this arrangement must bear 
the undermentioned stamps : 

1. A stamp of tho Inland Revenue Office. 

2. The dated stamp of the post-office from which 
the licence is issued. 

Persons obtaining licences from a post-office should 
see that they bear these stamps. 

These licences will not be issued from the post- 
office during the month of December in any yeer 
All licences required daring that month will be 
issued bg the officers of Inland Revenue. 

Forms of Ug Rg for licences to be granted by 
the officers of Inland Revenue will still be issued at 
any post-office, if desired. 

It will be observed, however, that at money- 

rder offices the licence itself can be henceforward 
obtained, without the necessity of using these forms. 
By command of the Postmaster-General. 
General Post-office, December, 1868. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


In London 7,000,000/. is spent annually for the re- 
lief of the poor. 

GIBRALTAR was visited byan earthquake shock on 
the 8th of Decamber, at 10.8) a.m. 


Mozart and Byron both died at thirty-seven, and 
at the same age lvssini ceased to compose. 

Dr. HAWKSLEY says there are in London 100,000 
children destitute of proper guardianship, aud left to 
the training of boggars or thieves. 

ACCORDING to a French newspaper, the Sultan 
Abdul-Azis now claims a place among the sovervigns 
who are amateur composers. A Valse by him, en- 
titled “ Melancholy,” is about to be publishod at Milan. 
i this the result of his last year's visit to Wostern 
curope? 

It is announced that the library of the late Arch- 
duke Maximilian will short}y be sold by auction at 
Leipzig. It is stated to be rich in curious. and rare 
MSb., and to contain a great number of valuable 
scientific works, a unique collection of books illustra- 
ting the history of Mexico, and the first six books 
printed in America. 

Tus “Pret” Sratuz my New Pauace-Yarp, 
WesTMINSTER.—It % now definitively settled that 
this statue, which was removed some time since, shal! 
not be placed where it formerly stood, the pedestal 
on which it stood having been taken down, Where 
it will be evengually placed is a matter for farther 
consideration. 

A Lirz Savep py A Picxrocxer.—A lady who 
had intended to leave London by the Gossamer, re- 
cently wrecked on the Devon coast, was.prevented 
bygan accident from doing 20. She went down to 
Plymouth to embayk there, and whilegymaking some 
inquiries at the post-office her pocket picked of 
her passage-money, 45/., chiefly in notes. The thief 
was probably the means of saving her life. 

AN Ivislt cattle dealer, named Doyle, basfgou- 
fessed to having defgaudgd his creditors of 300/. He 
was bankrupt, #ad said he had lost the money; but 
the commissioner, not bélieving him, sent him for 
trial, and he get two years’ penal servitude. On his 
release, Doyle found that.a confederate in the rob- 
bery had not kept his part of the bargain ; hence 





the confession. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ratpa.—Snaff-taking originated in Ireland, soon after the 
introduction of tobacco, about 1565. 

Manrta.— Vaudeville in @ short interesting dramatic enter- 
tainment, interspersed with little airs. 

FLora.—He who learns the divine law and does not act in 
»ccordance thereto, is like the man who sows and does not 
leap. 

Jxsstz.—Joy makes us grieve for the brevity of life; 
sorrow causesus to be weary of its length ; care and industry 
can alone render it supportable, 

Eva R.—Your best and cheapest course would be to apply 
to a publisher of music, who would no doubt give you the 
pecessary ivformation. 

M. Davis.—Apply to # shipping agent, who will give you 
every information, or peruse the advertising columns of the 
daily papers. 

loss O.—Apply to Messra. Simpkin and Marshall, Sta- 
tioners’ Hall Court, Ladyate Hill, E.C., or to any bookseller 
42 your neighbourhood, who will procure the work for you. 

M. 8.—M. M. Rothschild died at Frankfort, in 1836. The 
news of his death wae broughtto England by a pigeon. He 
was interred in the burial-ground belonging to the German 
Synagogue, in Duke's-place, London. 

Portry.—" Be not Hard” and “ Blind Love Parted,” by 
C. W. Orowan,” are scarcely up to our standard; and “A 
Christmas Fireside Dream,” by G. M. B, being far too 
lengthy, are declined with thanks. 

Dax.—It is certainly not right fora lady who fe engaged 
to go toe public quadrille party, unless accompanied by her 
foneé, and even if so accompanied, the less she frequents 
public dancing rooms the better. 

Gamrvritzs.—The Canary fox-glove, or Digitalis Canart- 
ensis, was brought from the Canary Islands, in 1698. The 
Madeira fox-glove came hero in 1777. The fox-grape shrub 
( Vitis Vulpina) came from Virginia, about 1656. 

Epwarp.—Forage is a general name for the hay, oats, and 
straw required for the subsistence of the horses of an army. 
Forage allowance is the sum granted to fleld, staff, aud 
cavalry officers, for the maintenance of their chargers. 

Bagnarp.—A bailee is a person who takes goods into his 
charge to keep, carry, or repair, for the use of another, who 
is termed the bailor, amd the goods are termed the bail- 
ment 

H.—The following mixture is very usefol in all cutaneous 
eruptions: 4 drachms of ipecacuanhs wine, 2 drachms of 
flowers of sulphur, 1 oz. of tincture of cardamoma; one tea- 
spoonful to be taken three times a day, in a winegiassful of 
water. 

E. 0. D.—You can obtein the novels you mention at the 
French publishers in the Burlington Arcade, London ; also 
a chemical chest, either there, or in the Lowther Arcade, 
London, at s moderate price. 2. Your handwriting is suf- 
ticiently good for the situation you name, 

J. Suxtor.—The courts of law and equity have a power of 
punishing attorneys and other Officers of the court by at- 
tachment for misbehaviour in the exercise of their profession. 
Attachment is a process for bringing the party before the 
Court, and is granted on motion of counsel. 

Louis. —The duties and responsibilities of the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department comprehend the mainten- 
ance of the internal peace of the United Kingdom, the se- 
curity of the laws, and the general supervision of matters 
relating to the administration of criminal justice. 

G. Youre.—Sincerity is the most compendious wisdom, and 
an excellent ipatrument for the speedy dispatch of business; 
it ia like travelling in a plain beaten road, which constantly 
brings ® man sooner to his journey's end than by-ways 
will 

A.szrrt.—Frederickshald, in Norway, is memorable on ac- 
count of Charles XII, of Sweden, having being killed by a 
canpon-shot before its walls, while examining the works, 
in 1718. He was found with his hand upon his sword, and 
a prayer-book in his pocket. 

Henny.—The taste‘for flowers came, it is said, from Persia 
to Constantinople, and was imported thence to Europe for 
the first time in the 1é6thcentury. From thereign of Henry 
VIL to that of Elizabeth, our present common flowers were, 
for the most part, introduced into England. The art of pre- 
serving Sowers in sand was discovered in 1633. 

Jviivs.—Fresco paintings are executed on plaster while 
fresh; very ancient ones exist in Egypt and Ifaly, and mo- 

dern ones in the British Houses of Parliament, at Berlin, 
and other places. The fresco paintings by Giotto and others, 
at the Campo Santo, a cometery at Pisa, executed in the 
thirteenth century, are justly celebrated. 

Ons 1x TrousLe.—Beat 4 oz. of sweet almonds in a mortar, 
and add half an ounce of white sugar during the process; 
reduce the whole to a paste by poun:diug, then add, in smal! 





quantities at a time, 8 oz. of rose water. The emulsion thus 
formed should be strained through » fine cloth, and the 
residue again pounded ; the strained fluid should be put into 
& large stoppered phial. To the mass in the mortar add 
half an ounce of sugar and 8 oz of rose-water, and strain 
again ; this p must be repeated three times, afterwards 
add 20 grains of the bichloride of mercury, dissolved in 2 oz 
of alcohol, and shake the mixtare for five minutes. This 
fluid should be applied with a towel, immediately after 
washing, and the skin gently rubbed with « cloth until per- 
fectly dry. 

P. C.—For deafness, take 3 drops of sheep's gall, warmed, 
and fete | it into the ear on going to bed. The ear must be 
thoroughly syringed with warm soap and water in the morn- 
ing, and the gall mast be applied for three successive nights. 
The most convenient way of warming the gall is to hold it 
in « silver spoon over the flame of a candle. 

Horace.—Fairs and Wakes are of Saxon origin, and were 
instituted in England by Alfred; they were called wakes 
from the people re merry during the vigil or eve. 
Fairs were established in France about the year 800, by 
Charlemagne, and encouraged in England in 1071, by 
William the Conqueror. 

Oar.orra.—February derives its name from Febrwus, an old 
Italian divinity, the second month in the year, when at the 
“ Februa,” a feastin behalf of the manesof d persons, 
sacrifices, and the last offices were paid to the shades of the 
dead. This month, with January, was edded to the year, 
previously but teu months, by Nama, 713 B.O. 

Srvuart.—Magistral means the guiding or tracing line {2 
fortification, or the first laid down in the work or on paper, 
and from which the position of all the other works is de- 
termined. Im field fortification the crest line of the parapet 
is the magistra!; in permanent fortification, the cordon, or 
coping of the escarp wall, is the guide. 

DomesticatTsp.—To fine all kinds of es draw off a 
jugful, and dissolve in it some isinglass, in the proportion 
of half-an-ounce to 10 gallons, and then pour it back through 
the bunghole; lct it stand a few weeks longer; when the 
isinglass is put into the cask, stir it round with a. stick, 
taking care not to touch the lees at the bottom. 

Joszen.—The Franciscans, an order of Roman Oatholic 
friars called also the Gray Friars, was founded by Francie 
de Assisi, about 1209; their rules were chastity, oo 
obedience, and very sustere regimen. In 1226 they ap- 
peared in England, where, at the time of the dissolution of 
monasteries by Henry VIII, they had 55 abbeys or other 
houses. Moat of their communities lived on alms. 





MY SCHOOLMATES. 


A merry group, I see them now, 
As in the olden happy years, 
Esch glowing cheek, each girlish brow, 
Undimmed by sorrow or by tears, 
I hear the voices, low and sweet, 
Of all the winsome, laughing throng, 
Whose scarlet lips were only meet 
For dainty kissos, mirth and song, 


All young and fair—my soul is stirred 
To meet them as we met of old, 
With cheerful smile and kindly word, 
And wealth of tenderness autold. 
Strange, but the passing years will bring 
yarns to every heart; 
Woe who were friends in life's young spring, 
Our paths divergo--how wide apart! 8. P. 


Lev1.—Cities of Refuge were places appointed by the Mo- 
saic code of laws, for the security of persons who had been 
guilty of accidental or justifiable homicide, and were exposed 
to the revenge of private individuals. The right of sanc- 
tuary extended to one thousand yards around the city, and 
was available during the life of the high priest, in whose 
time the act was committed. 

J. Portsrn—Human figures are frequently introduced in 
Heraldry, either as charges or supporters; but parts of the 
buman body are more generallyeinployed. The head is re- 
presented according to its position, as in profile, or affrontee. 
An armed arm is vambraced; when bent, with the elbow to 
the dexter side, it is embowed; an open hand showing the 
palm is appaumee. 

E.tey.—The justices in Eyre, or itinerant court of justices, 
was instituted by Honry LIL., in 1176, and when the forest 
laws were in force, its chief justice bad great dignity; they 
had to go to their circuit every third year, and punish al! 
abuses committed in the King's forests. The last instance 
of a court being held in the foresteis said to have been in 
1671. 

CorprLia.— Wherever unselish love is the mainspring of 
meu's actions, wherever happiness is placed, not on what 
we can gain for ourselves, but on what we can impart to 


others, wherever we place our bighest satisfaction in grati-. 


fying those friends, with whom in our daily duties, we come 
in contact, we are sure to attain all the blessings which the 
world can bestow. 

Ax Exquiner.—To prevent grapes dropping off, make « 
circular incision im the wood, cutting away @ ring of bark 
about the breadth of the twelfth of an inch; by this means 
the wood acquires greater size about the incision, and the 
operation accelerates the maturity of the wood, and that of 
the fruit likewise. The incision should not be made too 
deep, nor farther than the bark, or it will spoil both the 
wood and the fruit. 

Wu Ross.—L It is very injurious to the hair to curl it 
with heated irons, or to bind and tie it up tightly; neither 
should it be twisted or plaited toe strongly, for by doing so 
the air is prevented circulating freely through it, and great 
compression is very detrimental both to its growth and 
beauty. 2. Certainly not, it would rather improve the voice 
than otherwise. 3. To insure, as far as possible, & healthy 
state of the gums, and sound tooth, the essential thing is 
cleanliness. 

Herex.— Special licenses are dispensations from the 
ordimary rule, under which marriages can only take 
place canonically ia the parish church, or other places 
duly licensed for that purpose; they can only be obtained 
from the Metropolitan or Archbishop of the province, and 
the fees are about 50/. 2. Common licenses enable persons 


from Doctors’ Commons, or any surrogate, at the cost of 
about 2/, 10s. 3. Marriage by is a olvil ceremony. 
Three weeks’ notice ia n , to give which the oon- 
tracting parties call at the office of the istrar, who enters 
their names in # book. When the time of notice has ex- 
pired, it is only necessary to give the ran intimation, 
on the previous day, of your intention to attend at his 
office on the next day and complete the registration. The 
ceremony y ring & few questions, 
and declaring that you take each other as husband and 
wife. The fee amounts only to a few 

Tsomsow.—In the middle ages, the giving of a glove was 
a ceremony of ‘avestiture, in bestowing lands and digui- 
ties; and two bishops were put in wee eet of their sees. 
by each receiving & glove, in 1002. England, in the reign 
of Edward IL, the deprivation of gloves was s mark of de- 
gradation. The Glover's Company of London was incor- 

rated in 1556. Embroidered gloves were introduced into 

gland in 1580, and are still presented to judges at maiden 
assizes. 


Ax East Inpramay.—i. Order of any bookseller “ Mills’ 
History of British India,” or if for a cheaper book, 
“M‘Parlane'’s work on India," which is, we believe, pub- 
lished at about 5s. 3. Assam is a fine tea-gro' country, 
but without knowing the amount of capital and the genera! 
outline of your project, it is impossible to advise you as to 
its chances of success. 3. The tradesman whom yon men- 
tion is highly respectable, and therefore his may be 


pam anger tty eye tmrny is traced to the early astrolo- 
gers, by whom the Pye upiter and Venus were the sup- 
posed betokeners happiness and success. The Sibylin 
were women who flourished in different parts of the world. 
and were said to have been in#pired by heaven. Augury 
and divination led to palm! , professed by modern for- 
tune-tellers, Im England, the laws against this species of 
imposition were at one time very severe, but fortune-tellers, 
although liable by the act of 1824 to be imprisoned as rogues 
and vagabonds, still exist in England. 

A Sorocson Dentist, twenty-six, 5ft 11${0. Respondent 
mast have a little money; fair lady preferred. 

O. W., tall, fsir, gray eyes, brown hair, and good tem- 
pered. Respondent must be tall, dark, and have an income. 

L. K., twenty, tall, fair, blue eyes, dark hair, and fond of 
home. Respondent must be dark, with a moderate in- 
come. 

Farpenicx G., twenty-eight, 5ft. 10in., fair, light whie- 
kers and tache. Respoadent must be about thirty, with 
competent means. 

Euiza, twenty, fair, rather tall, pretty, fond of home, and 
ticated " ad mneuthe 4ar8, goed tooking, and 











about twenty-four; a jeweller preferred. 

Lavertra Morten, medium height, dark hair and eyes, 
and domesticated. Respondent must be tall, dark, and fond 
of home; a good tradesman preferred. 

Brox Erep Natt, twenty-one, 5 ft. 2 in., curly brown hair. 
fair, and cheerfal, but has no fortune, Respondent must be 
a year or two older, and good looking. 

E. W. A,, eighteon, tall, light hair, blue eyes, thorongh\) 
domesticated, and fond of home. Respondent must be tali. 
dark hair and eyes, and fond of home. 

R and 8: .—" Snowdrop,” mediam height. 
fair, and would make an excellent wife, ‘“ Rosebud,” dark, 
rather tall, and of a loving disposition. 

Luan Maop, eighteen, tal ‘ht brown hair, bine eyes, 
very ladylike, affectionate, and domesticate!. Respondent 
muat be tall, fair, and good looking; # tradesman or clerk 
preferred. it 

Lry and Nora.—“ Lily,” nineteen, medinom height, light 
brown hair, blue eyes, and good looking. Respondent must 
be reapectable, good looking, and tall. “Nora,” eighteen, 
medium height, fair hair, dark eyes, and da Respoudent 
must be tall, gentlemanly, and good loo! 4 

Biexsett and Roszsvup.—“ Bluebell,” medium height. 
blue eyos, golden hair, and will have 500). when of age. 
“ Rosebud,” seventeen, short, blue eyes, and golden hair, 
and will have 200/. on her wedding-day. Bespondents must 
be tall, dark, gentlemanly, and not under-four-and-twenty. 

Communications Rgosivep: 

F 8. S. is responded to by—“ Alice,” eighteen, 
tall, fair bair, blue eyes, clear complexion, and a farmer's 
daughter. 

Mavup by—“Charles,” twenty-four, 5ft llin, dark hair 
and oyes, salary 150i. 

Maria by—* Willie,” twenty-five, 5ft 8in., fair, blue eyes, 
and haudsome. . 

A Livetr Ons by—“ Herbert,” twenty, 5ft. 8}in., good 
looking, a book-keeper, and steady. 

Jennizg by—“O. J. M.” (w musician), twenty-three, 5 fs. 
9in., fair, well educated, and amiable. 

A Stiestep Ons by—“ Flying Scud,” twenty-one, fair, 
light hair, 5{t. 74in., good tempered, and very steady. 

8. R. by—“ Minnie,” twenty-two, dark hair, blue eyes, 
mediam height, good looking, and in # business of her own. 

J. M. by—“ Jeannie,” fair, looking, medium height, 
very affectionate, and fond of home. 

Ben Bacxstar by—“ Minnie,” light hair, brown eyes, 
medium height, good tempered, fond of home and music, 
and thoroughiy domesticated. 

Spanner Jacx by—“ Annie,” fair, suburn hair, blue eyen, 
medium height, good tempered, fond of home, and tho- 
roughly domesticated. 
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“BILIOUS AND LIVER COMPLAINTS, 


Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, | 
and all Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels, are quickly removed by that well- 


Indigestion, Sick Headache, Loss of A 


known remedy, FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. They unite the recom- | PILLS. 


mendation of a mild operation with the most successful 


perient is required nothing can be better . 


a adapted 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box, or obtained through 


; and where an They 





any Chemist. 


any Chemist. 


GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


THE excruciating pain of gout or rheumatism is quickly relieved and cured in 
| a few days by that celebrated Medicine, BLAIR'S GOUT and RHEUMATIO 


require no restraint of diet or confinement during their use, and are certain 
te prevent the disease attacking part. 
old by all Medicine vendors at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 94. per box, or obtained through 


any vital 














sé ” 
VOWEL A” WASHING MACHINE, 
A VERY USEFUL AND POPULAR FAMILY MACHINE, Pa pe mm rong an p= yt roma 
PRICE £3 10s. is : 3 
J. and H. KEYWORTH and CO., 85, TARLETON STREET, LIVERPOOL. NICOLL S TRICHAN OPHRON ; 3 
aa - -\ Removes the ag and oo impurities from ‘the skin = ~ 
*Strengthen’s Weak Hair, prevents its turning vada 
HOLLOWAY'S : A Grey, and by daily application restores ; z re te 
PILLS AND OINTMENT. 5 Grey Hair to its original colour, / § bs = & 
Diseases of the most formidable and chronic character have been cured by Hol- og ms A to it s beautiful clean, 2 3uzPe 
loway’s remedies, after the usual external and internal treatment bas signally () 3 a° I grosay: See ote 4 $8 Ses 
failed. Ulcerations which have proved themselves incurable by any other known | | x ee i n out i oy stoppere Smeg 2 
means have healed kindly under tle purifying and regenerating influence of this , ies e bottles, 2s. 6d. Ad “1 3 
excellent Ointment. Sprains, stiff joints, contracted muscles, and glandular Z ee | 3 o Ee {;#o . 
swellings can be most safely and effectively treated by Holloway’s Ointment and { <4 = a NICOLL, =" t>° 3S re | ba 
Pills, which can do no harm under any circumstances. Neither of these medica- LH e a 4 % & . *f J o| Sos of 
ments have snything deleterious iu their composition, both sre essentially |¥ J} aie Hair Cutter; mg Zi es°aes 
purifying and strengthening in their nature, while the Ointment reduces sores to O “ Zo% ; To H.R.H. the OR Aguas 
that puny condition preparatory to healing, the Pills improve the digestion and 2 (4 eB 38° | Princeof Wales, Oz g 3 e238 A 
expel impuritirs, ; 6) AAS ome) 
(a “aa u, AIRST., | —BpeekeS 
THE VOICE AND THROAT. HENRY CHATWIN me me 2 53 neounr starr. .| 2 x £Es 3 
Charming Bell-like Voice for all who wish to Manufacturer of EE s AIR RESTO me@ss4 es 
A sing is produced by PEARL, IVORY, AND TOR- Fs mE EA an by ~y eer 2 die as & 
MILES DOUGHTY’S VOICE LOZENGES. | mga GADDIES CARD 9 a fossia Szags 5 
. . eo". 2 
entheal (No O48) tom Denes Lam, Jone 23, | "Cases, Maton || Bleotric Hair Regenerator, \ 5” = #5 
ie Stop its Declive, Improve, Sustain, and aa ee a Poe ty ony ay ge the hair from 5 a 3 
pri. Ornam 2) alling off, and by its use the short weak S 
— the Peay eeaney, Soe Power ot the AND TABLET MAKER. J hair on the head apparently bald, commences to Zi = 
Wa Creat Vanca” writes: “I find: them very WORK BOXE 8, grow with a vigour and rapidity truly astonishing. 2 


beneficial.” —Testimonial the 4087th. 

In boxes, 64., is., and 2s. 6d., post free, by MiLEs 
Doventy, Chemist, 26, Blackfriars Road, London, 
and of your family Chemist. 













J. H. SANDWELL, 
WATCH, SEAL AND COPPER- 


PLATE ENGRAVER, 
PRINTER, &c. 


Watches and Jewellery repaired on the shortest no- 
tice. Orders by post punctually attended to. 

Address: No. 9, WYNYATT STREET, CLERK- 
ENWELL, E.C. 


£2. 12s. 6d. 


OHN WRENN AND COMPANY, 
10 and 11, St. George’s Crescent 
(Tor or Lokp STREET), 
Have on hand an Immense VaRrETY of Materials for 
the present Seagon, from which ee are prepared to 
make their CELEBRATED SUITS, at the price 
quoted above. Separate Garments can be had, viz. :— 
TROUSERSS, 15s.; VESTS, 8s. 6d.; COATS, 80s. 
N.B.—No MACHINES USED, ALL. GARMENTS BEING 
Maps By Hann. 


READY-MADE hla iy 
In great variety, from 18s. 6d, to 52s. 6d. 
N.B.—Royal Navel, Cadets’ and Mercantile Marine 
* Apprentices’ Complete Outfits on the 
shortest notice. 
Shirts made to Measure: a Perfect Fit guaranteed. 











And Goods in suitable 
sizes for Foreign-Markets 
alway on hand. 

30, DARWIN STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 





Sold in bottles, 2s. 6d. each. 
Prepared by Nicou1, Hair Cutter to H.R.H. thé Prince of Wals 


No. 11, AIR STREET, REGENT QUADRANT.. 





























treatment of 
@ soft ban 


the hips, being sent to the 


Price of a Single ‘ 
» of a Double 


Swelling of the Legs, Varicose Veins, &c. Prices 4s. 


RUPTURES—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


WHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


I he allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men to be the most effective invention in the curative 

ERNIA, The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided ; 
being worn round the body, while the requisite resisting’ power is supplied by the 
MOO-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and closeness tliat it cannot 
be detected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and the Truss 
(which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body, two inches below 


Manufacturer, Mr. JOHN WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
ss, 163., 21s., 26s. Gd., and 31s. 6d. Postage, ‘1s. 

uss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s, 6d. Postage, 1s, 8d. 

+ Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 10d. : 
Post Office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, Post Office, Piccadilly. 


New Patent Elastic Stockings, Knee-Caps, &c. 


The Material.of which these are made is recommended by the faculty as being peculiarly ELASTIC and 
COMPRESSIBLE, and tbe best invention for giving efficient and permanent support in al] cases of Weakness, 


6d., 73. 6d., 10s., and 16s. each. Postage, 6d. 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 





“MAISON DOREE,” 


80 anp 82, BOLD STREET. 


ARRIVAL OF SPRING GOODS. 
OHN WILLIAMS most eee informs his 
numerous Customers and es generally, that 
having now completed the entirearrangement of these 
extensive Premises, and possessing ample means and 
a thorough knowledge of all the best Manufactures in 
England, France, and Belgium, he is determined on 
doing a Large Business, with Small Profits. 

Tbe large deliveries of Silks, Dresses, Costumes, 
Mantles and Jackets, Millinery, French and English 
Printed Cambrics, White Piques, Fancy Piques and 
Printed Muslins, Laces and Embroideries, Cambric 
Handkerchiefs, Ladies’ Underclothing, Jupons, Stays, 
Gloves, Hosiery, Umbrellas and Parasols, Ribbons, 
Dress and Mantle Trimmings, Paris Bijouterie. and 
Novelties, are NO 


W READY. 
FRENCH PIQUES, ESPRITS, 


AND 
FRENCH MUSLINS, 
AT HALF THEIR USUAL PRICES. 
New. Dress Marertats or Every Description, 
at moderate prices. 





JOHN 
“MAISON DOREE,” 30 ann 82, BOLD STREET. 


| A. Ajbratau AND Co. 


OPTICIANS AND MATHEMATICAL INSTRU- 
MENT MANUFACTURERS, 
20, Lorp Street, Liverpoor. 

ABRAHAM anp OO. have for: Inspection a 
e choice Assortment of Spectacles and FOLD- 
ING EYE-GLASSES, with best Brazil Pebbles, or 
their Improved Violet-tinted Glasses (recommended 
by Oculiste for weak and inflamed vision), mounted 
in Gold, Silver, and Elastic Steel Framos, to suit all 

ages and sights. ‘ 

A. A. and Co.’s Improved Medical Magneto Ma- 
chine, price complete 2/. 18s. (in these Machines the 
use of the Galvanic Battery is dispensed with. and is 
constantly in action). 

Improved Medical Galvanic Machines, in cases, 
with Batteries, 42s. and 63s. 

Elementary of Drawing Instruments, 4s., 
5s. 6d., 12s., 16s., and upwards. 

A. ABRAHAM and Co. beg to caution residents in 
the country against an imposition frequently practised 
by persons assuming their name and vending inferior 
articles as their manufacture. 

*,* Spectacles for the Humbler Classes, 1s. 6d. and 
2s. 6d. per pair. 

The New “Liver” Portable TELESCOPE,. with 
additional Astronomical Eyer price 15s. None 





YEPIECE, 
genuine unless stamped with out Trade Mark.-’ Fall 
| description on application 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


’ r 7 

ICE-CHANCELLOR SIR W. P. WOOD stated that Dr. J. Cours Browse was undoubtedly the Inventor of Chlorodyne; that the statements of the Def end- 

ant Freeman were deliberately untrue, and he regretted to say that they had been sworn to. Eminent Hospital Physicians of London stated that Dr. J. C otis 
Browne was the discoverer of Chlorodyne; that they prescribe it largely; and mean no other than Dr. Browns's.—See Times, July 13, 1864. Subseque ntly 


eonfirmed by the trade at large. See the Lancet, April 8, 1865. The publio therefore are cautioned against using any other than 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


HIS INVALUABLE REMEDY produces quiet, refreshing sleep, relieves pain, oalms the system, restores the deranged functions, and stimulates healthy action 
of the secretions of the vody, without creating any of these unpleasant results attending the use of opium. Old and young may take it at all hours and times, 
when requisite. Thousands of persons testify to its marvellous good effects and wonderful cures, while medical men extol its virtues most extensively, using it iz 
~ great quantities in the following diseases: 


Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, Neuralgia, Diarrhea, Rheumatism, Spasms, &c. 


EARL RUSSELL has graciously favoured J. 'T. DAVENPORT with the following :—Extract-of a despatch from Mr. WEBB, H.B.M.’s Consul at Manilla, 
dated September 17, 1864:—“ The remedy most efficacious in its effects (in Epidemic Cholera) has been found to be Chiorodyne, and with a small quantity given to 
me by Dr. Burke I have saved several lives.” 


Important Testimonials from numerous Medical Men accompany each Bottle. 
SERIOUS RESULTS HAVE ARISEN FROM THE USE OF SPURIOUS CHLORODYNE. 


CAUTION.— Always ask for “ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE,” and see that his name is on the Government Stamp. 


The immense demand enables the Proprietors to reduce the price. Tt is now sold in bottles 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., aud 4s. 6d., containing double quantity. 
Be not deceived by any piracy of the word CHLORODYNE; the great sycoess has given rise to many unprincipled subterfuges. 


gole Manufacturer, J.T. DAVENPORT, 33, Gréat Russell Street, Bloomsbury Square, London 
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. Advice to Mothers.—<re you broken of your rest by a sick child, suffering with the }} 
— enna rae | pain of cutting teeth? Go at once to a chemist, and get 8 bottle of Mrs. Wixstow’s |} 
One Pid vlads ond weamty. | Soorninc Syrup. It will relieve the poor sufferer immediately ; it is perfectly harmless; }} 
Me}. \--2 440 — Fhe it produces natural quiet sleep; by relieving the child from pain; and the little cherub J} 
x LARD runtoke ey ee || awakes “ as bright as & button.” It has been long in use in Ameriea, and is highly re- | 
BALDNESS prevented. commended by medical men; it is very pleasant to take; it soothes the child, it softens }0— 

iar mak tee oak pk arma ‘hedes|| the gums, allays all pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best known lj ; 
Depot, 266, High Holborn, Zan remedy for dysentry and diarrhoea, whether arising from teething or other Causes.’ Be {if > 

sure and ask for Mrs. Wixstow’s Soorarixe Syrup, ahd sec that “ Curtis and Perkins, }/ff 
New York and London,” is on the outside wrapper. No mother should be without it, 


per Bottle. Depét, 205, High Holborn, Vip 


NOTHING IMPOSSIBLE. 
A GUA AMARELLA restores the human hair to 
its pristine hue, no matter at what age. JNO. 
GOSNELL & CO. have at length, with the*aid of . E 
one of the most eminent chemists, succeeded in per- KEATING’S couGH LOZENGES a a difficulty of rohan in coda ig at le 
fecting this wonderful liquid. It is now offered to an important remedy — of Incirrarr Comsuntraan, Sars , y_for relieving the irri- 
the public in a more concentrated form, and st « lower __ tation of the Broncuzat Tunks. Sold in Roxer, 1a, 1}4.; and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. exch, 
ptice, Sold in bottles, 3s. each; also 5s.,7s. 6d., and | KEATING’S CHILDREN’S WORM TABLET.—A PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEA’, 
15s. each, including brush.—Red Bull Wharf, Angel both in Gy oe and taste, furnishing a most ble method ‘of adm a well-known re- 
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Passage, 93, Upper ‘Thames Street, London, E.C. medy for INTESTINAL or THREAD WORMS, Itis a perfectly safe and mild tion, ard is 
Single bottles forwarded on recejpt of postage stamps especially adapted for children. Sold in Tins, 1s. 14d. and 28 9d. each. Put up in small Boxes “ specially” 
or Pogt Office Order, for Post, which will be forwarded on receipt of 14 stamps. 


TNO. GOSNELL & CO.’ CHERRY TooTH | KEATING’S INSECT DESTROYING POWDER.—FLEAS, BUGS, COCKROAOHES, BEETLES, 
e}) PASTE. is greatly superior to any Tooth ANTS, MOSQUITOES, MOTHS, &c., are instantly destroyed by this powder, which is quite bape 
Powder, gives the Teeth @ pearl-like whiteness, pro- less to animal life. Imported and sold in Packets, 1s., 28. 6d., and 4s, 6d. each ; or 1s. Packets free by po-t 
tects the enamel most effectually from decay, and im- for 12 Postage Stamps, and 2s. 6d, on receipt of 36; also in bottles, with bellows, 1s. 6d. and 3s. each. 


rts a pleasing fragrance to the breath. Price 1s. 6d. The above rations are sold by all respectable Chemists, and by the Proprietor 
Ha pot. : ry THOMAS KEATING, 79, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, E.C. 


WHELPTON’S 
VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 


Have for more than 80 years proved their value in Diseases of the Head, Chest, Liver, Kidneys, aud Digestive 
Organs: they area direct Purifyer of the Biood, and in all Skin Complaints one of the best Medicines known. 


Prepared and Sold Wholesale and Retail, in Boxes, price.7}d., 1s. 1}d., and 2s. 9d. each, by 


G. WHELPTON & SON, 3, Crane Court, Fleet St., London, 


AND MAY BE HAD OF ALL CHEMISTS AND MEDICINE VENDORS. 


Tee Sent free to any part of the Kingdom on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 Stamps. 


RoBERT POTTS AND CO. IMPROVED PATENT PIANOFORTES. - 
(LATE FP. WRI¢ ‘HT) EVERSIBLE LAWN-MOWING, ROLLING, WENTY PER CEN’. DISCOUNT OFF THE 
Respectfully solicit from the Nobility, Gentry, and | AND COLLECTING MACHINES, Manufacturers’ Prices. Pianettes from 20 
Public, a contiuuance of the kind patronage so liber- | For cutting underneath hurdles, overhanging | guineas. Elegant Walnut or Rosewood Cottage Piano- 
ally bestowed upon ys ens Firm for upwards of | branches of trees, near flower beds, or if crammed in | fortes, from 25 guineas. 
ixty years. | a corner; in fact, no other make of.machine can be; ‘The Cheapest and Best Selected 
PIANOFORTES, HARMONIUMS, HARPS, &c., used. ‘ Secondhand Pianofortes in the Wee of tales si 
__ for Hire by the Week, Month or Year. HAND MACHINES. PIANOFORTES MAY BE BOUGHT ON THE 
Pianofortes and. Harmoniums of all kinds Let on | Width of Cutter | Width of Cutter THREE YEARS’ HIRING SYSTEM, 
Hire for Three Years, after which, and without any | 10-in. Machine £3 10 0/18-in. Machine £7 7 AT 
farther payment whatever, the Instrument becomes | 49 . 4100/20... 8 E- HARRISON 
the property of tho Hirer. "Quarterly Payments are , oe Se hoe es REGENT HOUSE, CLIFTON 
u 5 | ” oe | ” ” re ek 
EXPERIENCED TUNERS FROM THE| "oe eo” "8 PO) N7ISLRORS TO BRISTOL WILL FIND A 
FR lortable Home. w strictly Moderate- 
; ental sean HOUSES. | All Hand Machines have loose handles hanging on | Charges, at the GARRICK HOTEL (etjoinina the 
guconn nin PiamOfoRs gage fe a — centre, eich is the first moving power, | New Theatre Royal), Park Row, top of Street. 
OTHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS bow | nd enables any height of man to use them without | G. Collins, rietor. 


. - : stooping. DINNERS OFF THE. JOINT “AT’ ONE—ONE 
CHASED FOR CASH OR TAKEN IN EX- oo pply to HENRY LEONARD, IRONMONGER, SHILLING. Ax? ORAS 
. ’ 
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IGH STREET, BRISTOL. Hot Suppers from Seven p.m. Beds, 1s, & 1s. 6d. 
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PRICE SIXPENCE. 


it LONDON: 
PUBLISHED BY J. WATSON, 334, STRAND, 


AND SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE BOOKSELLERS. 
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DEX. ,ROS'S GRBAT «HAIR ‘RESTORER. 

lt contains no-dye ; restores gray hair-in.a few 

days; has no sediment; produces a beautiful gloss, 

avithout containing oil; cleanses the head and hair; 

remotes the hair’s growth, and is by far the best 

Sostover extant. Jn large bottles, 3s.6d. Can be had 

thaqugh all chemists, or of the maker, Alex. Ross, 
248, High Holborn, London. Sent for stamps. 





ONDERFUL DISCOVERY.—Corns cured in 

one day by using ALEX. ROSS'S CHIROPO. 

Phis preparation gradually dissolves the Corn in a 

few-hours, removing the very root. 43.; by post for 
60.¢tamps.— 248, High Holborn. 


HA": CURLING FLUID.—248, High Holborn, 
e 





London. —ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING FLUID 

urls Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s Hair immediately it is 

—_-. 8s. 6d.; sent free for 54 stamps. Ross's 
‘OILET MAGAZINE, 1d. monthly. 





Vestris.)——All Imperfections of the Skin are 

en by its use, and a transcendent beauty pro- 
duged to the fgee apd hands, Js. @i.; sent\ for 
stapps.—248, High Holbern, Longpn. 
+ ee CQLOUR WASH.—Byglamping thevhead 


LEX. ROSS'S ENAMEL (as used by Madame 
A 





with this» beauttfully-perfumed h, in: three 

ays the hair becomes its original colour, and remains 

sc sby an occasional using. 10s. 6d. for stamps.— 
ALEX. ROSS, 248, High Holborn. 


a REMOVER.—All diseases of the Skin 





are improved by one dose of ALEX. ROSS’S 
EGETABLE SKIN PILL. They remove redness, 
sallowness, &c. 2s, 9d. and 7s. 6d.; or by post for 40 
and:100 stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 248, High Holborn, 


London, and all Chemists. 





Just published, 2d ; sent by the author for 3 stamps. 
TGLINESS and BEAUTY; being a Pamphlet 
oy descriptive of articles and means used for i:n- 
proving theappearance. By ALEX. ROSS, 248, High 
Holborn, London. 


R. HARTRY, Surgeon-Dentist, by a new Pro- 
M cess REPLACES TEETH in the mouth with- 
eutany pain or inconvenience to the patient. He is 
consulted at his residence, St. Martin’s Lane. 


Try McLellan’s Kid Restorer. 

ID or Memel can be made beauti- 

fully black by using the Palace 

Kid Restorer; 2d. & 4d. box; I1s., 
1s. 6d., and 2s. canister. 


Try McLellan’s Scotch Dubbin. 
Machine needles, Thomas’ and Sin- 
of fe ger’s, 1s., How’s, 1s. 2d. per doz.; su- 
Shing one perior white silk, 2s. 6d. per oz,; Por- 
4ERADE MARK. poise laces, 6d. per pair; st. Eng. butt 
ends, ; cln. Eng. butts, 1s. 5d. per Ib.; 34 Ibs. p. st. 
Foreign half butts, 1s. 4d. per 1b,; prime Fr. calf, 3s. 
per Ib.; prime calf kids, 52s. per doz.; stout and large 
mock kids, 42s. per dozen. 
J. W. McLELLAN, Leather Merchant, 47, Lam- 
eth-Walk, 8. 
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FIFTY PER CENT SAVED. 
Thousands of New and Second-hand Articles at half the usual prices. 


ORTMANTEAUS 5s. to 50s., Hat Cases 2s, to 10s., Leather and Fe sadipen, Truoks and Bazes, 
Parrot and Bird Cages, Carpenters’, Gardening, and other Tools, Dog Co! and Chains, Rat, Birdyand 


Eel: Traps, Opera Glasses, Silk and Alpaca Umbrellas 


, Breech and Muzzle-losding 


Cricket Bats, Balls and Stumps, Fishing Rods and Tackle, Croquét, A 3 
Model Engines, Ivory-handled Knives, Baths, Perambulators (warranted) 14s., Weights and Scales, 


Stable and other Brushes, 


rs, Garden Hose, Wire Netting, Cash and Deed Boxes, Account Boo t 
WIT ALOGUES BY POST FOR ONE STAMP. _— 


GOFF, 15 & 16, NEW STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, LUMBAGO, SPRAINS, fc. 
POWELL’S RHEUMATIC EMBROCATION, 


The most effectual Remedy for all Rheumatic Pains. 
Testimonial from the Right Honowable THE BARL“OF Ka. 


June 16th, 3 


Sin. have much pleasuge in infoyming gougthat gour Kgpbrogationi has been of great services to 


hady:Clarengonsavho has used itabout six weeks’ for @b 


matigm ofthe kueessandfeet; no other 


application has given her similar relief.—Yours &c., CLARENDON. 


Testimonial from the Right Honourable FRANCES 


COUNTESS WALDEGRAVE. 
Strawberry Hill, July 15th, 1868. 


Frances Countess WALDEGRAVE is very glad to be able to bear testimony to the extraordinary -¢fii- 


cacy of Mr. Powell's Embrocation for Rheumatism ; it isa safe and very quick cure for all Rheumatic pains. 





Prepared by E. V. POWELL, Twickenham, ana sold by most Chemists, at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per le. 


NATURE’S PURIFIER. 
INELY PREPARED VEGETABLE CHAR- 
- COAL, by its action in absorbing impure gases 
in the stomach and bowels, is found to afford speedy 
relief in cases of impure breath, acidity, gout, indiges- 
tion, dyspepsia, heartburn, worms, &c. 
BRAGG’S CELEBRATED CHARCOAL SOLD 
IN BOTTLES, 2s., 4s. and 6s. EACH. THROUGH 
ALL CHEMISTS, AND BY THE MAKER, 


J. L. BRAGG, 
No. 2, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, London. 


AINT PHILIP AND JACOB PAROCHIAL 
IMPROVEMENT FUND, BRISTOL. 

Contributions are earnestly solicited for this Fund, 
which has been Established to raise £3,500, for 

1. The repairs, &., of the Parish Church. 

2. The repairs of the Boundaries of Churchyard. 

8. A New Organ. 

4. Infant School-room. 

5. Ragged School and Mission Church. 

By means of this Fund, works are continuously 
being carried on. The greater portion can be com- 
pleted this year if the money is forthcoming. ONE 
THOUSAND POUNDS, in addition to all in hand or 
promised, required this year to meet demands of con- 
tractors. 

Donations and Subscriptions are earnestly soliciied by 
the Vicar and Churchwardens of St. Philip and Jacob. 











ONE HUNDRED GALLONS 


MADE IN ONE MINUTE. 


EDWARDS’ MESSINA LIMONADA. 
A PLEASANT AND REFRESHING SUMMER DRINK. 


ls, 4p, PER POUND, OR IN PACKETS 8p., TIN CANISTERS 6p., 9p., 1s; AND 1s. 6p. EACH, 
This cooling, delicious, and exhilarating compound, with the addition of water only, will immediately pro- 
duce the fipest Lemonade at One Penny per glass. Its purity, cheapness, and portability constitute a few of 
its many strong recommendations. For Invalids, Families, Hospitals, Schools, Temperance Societies, Excur- 
sion and Picnic Parties, Sea Voyagers, and Travellers in Foreign Countries, it is invaluable. Time and Cli- 
mate will not impair its intrinsic qualities, and when diluted will keep good for three months. 
One packet will make three glasses; one pound is sufficient for a gallon of water. 
Retail throughout the Kingdom by all Respectable Grocers, Confectioners, &c. Country dealers can be 


supplied through thier wholesale houses in London. 


EDWARDS, Inventor and Sole Manufacturer, James Street, Covent Garden. 
*." Proprietorship secured by Registration. The Public are cautioned that his labels are closely imitated 


with a view to deceive purchasers. 





PICTURE FRAMES 


AND MOULDINGS. 


gerne FRAMES of every description, at the lowest prices. Engravings and Coloured Sporting 
Subjects in Great Variety. Prints, 30 x 24, 8s. per doz. Maple and Gilt Mouldings to the ‘Trade and 


for Exportation. 
Established 1800. 


GEORGE REES 


57, Drury Lane, and 43, Russell Street, Covent Garden. 





LAMPLOUGH’S | 


PYRETIC SALINE 


Gives instant relief in Headache, Sea or Bilious Sickness, and quickly cares the worst form of 


Evuptive or Skin Complaints. The —— diseases arising from Constipation, the Liver, or Blood Impurities} 
h Fevers, Measles, or Small Pox, ARE CURED. BY ITS USE. 


Ineculation, | reathing Air infested w 


Sold by all Chemists and the Maker, H. LAMPLOUGH, 113, Holborn Hill, London, E.C., in Patent Glass 


stoppered Bottles, at 2s, 6d., 4s. 6d., 11s,, and 21s, each. 





o very Ww! re at A; DESPLAC 
chester Street, E.C., Sole Proprietor. : 
ELGRAVE FURNISHING COMPANY, 12, 
Sloane Street, Belgrave Square.—Before de- 
ciding elsewhere, inspect the magnificent STOCK on 
view in these extensive and well-arranged show 
rooms, where may be seen pollard oak dining-room 
suites and gilt drawing room ditto, of the most costly 
description, suitable for the finest mansions, and 
every necessary in as ty me for first-class 
residences, at comparatively low 5 
Fem and OO.— Household Liven, Blankets, 
Sheeting, Damask Table Linen, in all qualities. 
Directors and proprietors of hotels, public institutions, 
schools, &c., supplied on manufacturers’ prices. _II- 
justrated Catalogues, containing drawings of the fur- 
niture exhibited in the show rooms, forwarded free, 
or can be had on application. All goods marked in 
plain figures. Atkinson and Co., 198 to 212, Weat- 
minster Bridge Road, London. 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 18, St? James's 
Square, London, 8.W.—Established 1824. 
FINANCIAL RESULTS OF THE SOCIETY'S OPERATIONS. 
The anoual income exceeds ... ... ... £201,000 
The Assurance Fund safely invested is ~ 
OVET seo cee eee cee ene ase ove ave 1,446,000 
The New Policies in the last year were . 
271,440 











AOE, CMRI a5. sin: c0s' iene; 005 ce 
The Bonus added to Policies at the last 

GivEpIOM WAG. - 000 ccc: oe veo one cas. EOI? 
The total claims by death paid amount to 1,962,629 

The following are among the distinctive features of 
the society : 

Credit System.—On any policy for the whole of 
life, where the age does not exceed 60, one-half of the 
annual premiums during the first five years may 
remain on credit, and may either continue as a debt 
on the policy, or be paid off at any time. : 

Endowment Assurances may be effected, without 
profits, by which the sum assured becomes payable 
on the attainment of a specified age, or at deat, 
——— “— shall Sows happen. 

n ves ma; assured at rates oned 
to the increased risk, nope 

Prompt Settlement of Claims.—Claims paid thirty 


‘days after proof of death. 


he Reversionary Bonus at the Quinquennial Divi- 
sion in 1862 averaged 48 per cent.. and the Cash Bonus 
28 per cent. on the premiums paid in the five years. 

The next Division of Profits will take place in 
January, 1867, and persons who effect new policies 
before the end of June next will be entitled at that 
division to-one year's additional share of profits over 
later entrants, 

Tables of rates and forms of proposal can be ob: 
tained of any of pers Ady pone or of 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 

13, St. James’s Square, London, SW. 





